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STAFF PREPARATION FOR COORDINATED PARENT TRANSITION 



OVERVIEW 

This four hour workshop is designed to help staff prepare for the 
transition of parents from Head Start into the public school . 
The design is suitable for groups of no roiore than twenty-five 

persons^ The content is especially suitable for staff who have 

key responsibility for working with parents component 

coordinators, lead teachers, teachers, and regular program 
volunteers . 

Although- the content lends itself to team tiraining,^ it can also 
be modified for persons who wish to work individually or in 
pairs. Refer to special codes for groups (&) and for 
individuals or pairs ( Q ). In some programs or under special 
circumstances, it would be more appropriate for a small number of 
staff to go through this content and share it with others. 

However this_ material is to be used, adequate, preparation is 
necessary. It is recommended that. the materials identified oh 
the following page be made available to all participants. 
Further, it is suggested that participahtis be reqtaired tb: 

• familiarize themselves with the materials prior to 
participating in the workshop 

• bring sighif leant questions to the_ workshop 

• identify at least two personal goals for trahsitibh tb be 
shared at the beginning bf the wbrkshop 

• bring additional resburces or materials tb the wbrkshop 
for sharing 

Ideally^ this workshop should be scheduled soon after the 
beginning of the program year. This will ensure that adequate 
time will be devoted to the plahhihg^ implemehtatibh , and 
evaluation of the transition process. 



The workshop leader could schedule interviews with key public 
school personnel prior to the delivery of this workshop. The 
purpose is to identify expectations ^ myths and questions 
regarding the Head Start experience and its relationship to 
public school. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 
The participants will be able to: 
i define transition 

• Identify components of the transition process 

• identify staff roles and responsibilities for transition 
of parents 

• review resources for transition 

• develop a parent transition plan 



AGENDA 
Introduction 



Warm-up Activity 

What Is Transition? Lecturette and Discussion 
Transition Conditions 

Close-up of the transiuion Process--Large and Small Group 
Activity 

Break 

Staff Rolus and Responsibilities £6r Parent transition 
Resource Identification and Use 
Developing a Transition Plan 
Summary and Evaluation 

MATERIALS 

Prior to the implementation of this workshop, the fbllbwihg 
materials should be available: 

• Parent Involvement Plan 

• Head Start Program calendar of activities 

• Local public school calendar _ 

• Staff directory of schools that Head Start children will 
attend _ 

• Glossary of frequently used Head Start and public schdd] 
terminology 

« Lists of Head Start and public school special 
cdmmittees/brganizatidhs _ _ _ 

• Head Start and Public School Program Regulations (i.e.^ 
70.2, Perfbrmahce Standards, etc,) 

• Descriptibns and samples bf special schbbl curricula 
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PROCEDURES 



Approximate Time Bode 
10 Minutes 



a 



15 Minutes 



iNTRODUeTION 

Review the agenda and objectives . 

Aslc participants if they have read 
the material and formulated at least 

two objectives for parent 

transitionj^ List their objectives 
oh newsprint and display on a wall. 
Refer to objectives during planning 
portion of workshop; 

Either _ review objectives 
individual ly or discuss objectives 
as a team. 

WARM-UP AGTIVITY 



10 Minutes 



Ask. participant S3 to complete the 
fbllbwihg sentence stem: 

For parents, trahsitibh means^- 
List all responses bh newsprint 
and _ discuss . hbbV-. at 

similarities between respbhses. 
Also discuss differences. 



Individually list resspbhses tb the 
above sentence stem and review list 
or discuss with partner. Lbbk fbr 
special .properties bf transitibh . 
Embtibhal descriptibhs shbuld be 
noted arid discussed. 

WHAT IS TRANSITION FOR PARENTS? 

Lecturette and Discussibn (Hahdbut 
#1) 

Cbmplete lecturette and lead a_ brief 
discussion using the fbllbwihg 
questions, as a guide: 
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Time Code 



id Minutes 



5 Minutes 



A a 



• Have any of you gone through 
a transitibh within the past 
few years? 

• What were your feelings 
associated. with this 
experience? 

• What helped or hindered the 
process? 

Gbmplete the above questions either 
individually or with your partner. 
Allow sufficient time to share 
experiences and reinforce concepts . 

Refer to Handout #2. 

DISCUSS _KEY_ELEtIENTS INVOLVED IN 
THE TRANSITION PROCESS. 



TRANSITION ELEMENTS. 
Refer to Handout #3. 



10 Minutes 



30 Minutes 



THE TRANSITION PROCESS 

Lecturette (Handout #4) Share or 
review lecturette and discuss key 
concepts . 



REVIEW OF CASE STUDIES 

Small group activity. Divide large 
group into five small groups and 
distribute Handouts 5A, B, C^ D^ E 
idrie to each group). Instructions^ 
Transition does not always proceed 

in a smooth manner. Often many 

barriers cause problems for all 

persons involved^ These sample 
illustrations are designed to focus 

on significant events that are 

related to the transition process . 
Each group is to refer to the case 

study. After review, rewrite the 

case study as it should occur if a 
coordinated transition process is in 

place^ Select a redorder and 

reporter for large group feedback . 
Distribute newsprint and felt 
markers ; Keep rewritten ease _ 
studies practical and logical for 
your local conmun i ty . 
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ftpprdxfmate Time Code 



Activity 



30 Minutes 



Review each 
individually 
between each 



case study either 
or divide the studies 
person. Follow the 



above directions and rewrite. 

FEEDBACK AND DISCUSSION 

Each small group should report back 
on its case study. Allow time for 
questions or reactions to the case 
study. 



& 



15 Minutes 
Id Minutes 



20 Minutes 



>are rewritten case studies with 
similar situations that have 
occurred if working individually. 
Think back to incidents reported by 
other staff and parents. Is the 
rewritten case study practical? 

If working in pairs ^ exchange 
rewritten case studies and discuss 
content. Focus on appropriateness 
of content for your local community. 

BREAK • 



WHO'S RESPONSIBLE FOR TRANSITION? 
Large group activity and lecturette. 
(See Concepts for Presentation, page 



IDENTIFICATION OF STAFF ROLHS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES (HANDOUT #6) 

Ask large group to return to small 

groups^ Give the following 

instructions : 

Each small group is to identify 
ro|es and responsibili ties for 
its assigned component ; 

Select a recorder and reporter 
to report back to large group; 



Group Assignments: 

A Administration 
B Social Services 
C Parent Ihvdlvemeht 
D Education 
E Health 
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Appr oximate xime xuime 



15 Minutes 



Individually or in pairs cpmplete 
the above assignments and develop 

one matrix that includes all 

components for your program. Once 
completed, either review or discuss 

with your partner to determine 

applicability. Adjust time 

accordingly. 



SMALL GROUP REPORTS 

Each smal 1 group wi 11 report and 
share Entatrix developed by members. 
These Eiatrixes could be compiled and 

combined into one package to 

formulate a resource. 



19 Minutes 



USING RESOURCES TO PROMOTE EFFECTIVE 
llUiNSiTiON--LAR6E GROUPS 



30 Minutes 



& a 



This is a brainstorming activity. 
List ail responses on newsprint. 
Ask group to identify the kinds of 

resources that could faci litate a 

smooth transition ; Do not evaluate 

or comment on any response. Simply 
list all responses; 



Individuals or 
responses and 



pairs could list 
use this list to 
determine how each of the resources 
provided would be used in the 
transition process ; 



See list bh page. 

IDENTIFICATION 
RESOURCES 



AND REVIEW 



OF 



Ask each person to share any 
additional resources that were 
brought to the_ workshop. Also 
review handbutis #7-13^ Follbwing a 
period bf review ask participants 
how they could use varibus resources 
for potential Impact bh Head Start 
and school relations . 

C3 Review materials and develbp brief 
statements of purpose fbr ^ relevant 
items. These descriptibhs cbuld be 
placed in the parent handbobk. 
Adjust time accbrdihgly . 
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3b Minutes ^ Q 

10 Minutes ^ B 

15 Minutes C3 ^ 

15 Minutes Q A 



DEVELOP A COORDINATED TRANSITION 
PLAN FOR PARENTS 

Distribute Handout #13 to each 
person . Ask that participants 
return to small component groups and 
complete plan. Refer to Handout #6. 

Individuals or pairs may complete 
component plans and discuss. 

SHARE COMPONENT TRANSITION PLANS 

INDIVIDUAL PLANS FOR TRANSITION 

Each person should review personal 
objectives listed on newsprint and 
make any changes that might be 

needed following review of the 

resources and workshop content. 

SUflMARY AND EVALUATION 

Review the object iyes for the 

workshop and discuss outcomes . 

Also, review personal objectives. 

Hand out evaluations and complete 
the forms . 
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CONCEPTS FOR PRESENTATION 



Topic 

Staff Roles/ 
Responsibility 



Code Key Concepts 

^ S No brie staff person has total 
respbrisibil ity for transition. 
Everybrie is needed in brder to 
ensure that all parents are aware of 
the trarisitibri prbcess . 

One staff persbri. shpuld, hbwever^ 
have respbrisibility fbr overall 
cbbrdiriatibri of trarisitibri effbrts. 



Staff Planning 



Coordination 



What steps are 
involved in 
coordination? 



Respbrisibility should be based bri 
Job rble arid descriptibri. 

All cbmpbrierit cdbrdiriatbrs have 
respbrisibility for the iriclusibri bf 
trarisitibri activities iri all plaris. 

O ^ Plaris must be develbped befbre 
trarisitibri cari prbceed . 

Each Cbmpbrierit should develbp a plari 
for parerit arid child trarisitibri. 

Each trarisitibri plari shbtild iriclude 
refererice tb lirikages with the 
public schbbl. 

13 ^ Nb plari cari be fully implemerited 
'^ithbut the riecessary cbbperatibri 
arid Cbbrdiriatibri betweeri staff. 

Q i Coordiriatibri effbrts shbuld iriclude 
the entire staff, pblicy cburicil arid 
lead parerits. 

Once the Trarisitibri Cbmmittee has 
developed a plari^ it shbuld be 
shared with everybrie iricludirig 
appropriate public schbol pt^rsbririel. 

The next step is to provide a fbrum 
for parents, staff and public schbbl 
to comment on the plan. 
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Topic 



Code Key Concepts 



Once comments have been received it 
is time to set up regular meetings 
either at the center or central 
level to ensure the implementation 
of the plan. 

Publish ongoing information about 
transition efforts in the program 
newsletter. 

Distribute newsletters to parents 
and public school personnel. 
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Handout #1 



WHAT IS TRANSiTiON? 



One central tenet 6£ tfie Head Start pBilbsbpfiy and prbgranmihg is 
the paramount influence of tfie family on tfie education of the 
child; An underlying assumption is that tfie education of tfie 

child begins in the family^ and therefore, parents are first 

teachers, role models, influencers, providers, hurturers, and 
guides^ Head Start regulations and guidance both support and 
enhance the significance of parental invblvemeht in the total 
program. 

The purpose fbr ehcbui aging and nurturing invblvemeht fbr parents 
is to bring abbut change in the parent and child relationship 
it is thrbugh this change prbcess that the visibh and dream of 
Head Start's philbsbphy can be realized. Ghahge is viewed as a 
moans tb an end product,^ The prbducts in Head Start are 
successful children and self-assured parents . 

How then dbes bne ehsurethat parehtsahd children, upon leaving 
Head Start ,^ feel as cbnf ident_ and self -asssured in public school? 
How shbuld parents and children handle fear, reluctance^ 
cbhfusibh,^ anxiety and all the other uncomfortable feelings 
assbciated with change? Why dbes separatibh from the safe and 
cbmfbrtable Head Start ehvirbhmeht cause bbth parents and 
children tb resist just such a risk-taking experience? 

These feelings and experiences are all part and parcel of the 
prbcess bf trahsitibh. Trahsitibn according to Webster means-- 
passage frbm one state, stage, pl^^e, or subject tb ahbther-- 
Ghahge . 

Trahsitibh fbrparehts ahdchildreh is a prbcess that facilitates 
the passage frbm Head Start tb public school and involves 
bppbrtuhities for: 

• Ihfbrmatibh sharihg and gathering 

• Skill idehtificatibh 

• Idehtificatibh bf similarities and differences 

• Development of mutual goals and bbjectives 

• Develbpihg advbcacy skills. 

The _ trahsitibh p^'b^ess begins after enrbilmeht has been 
completed. It is helpful for staff to view the Head Start 
experiehce__ hot as ah end in itself but as a means to an end 
prbduct. With this ih mihdi the heed for planning the transition 
prbcess becomes hecessary. 
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Parent Involvement /Trans it ion Process 
Recruitment 
Enrollment 

Orientation 

Involvement/Transition .Training 



Involve^nt/Transition Activities 
Head Start Closure 
Transition 

■V 

Public School Involvement 

fitfiout planning^ it is impossible to incorporate training, 
esource use and parent activities into a logical chain of 

.vents . What happens most often, without planning , is that 

►arents experience a chain of disjointed event 5. The results are 
onfusion and resistance; 

lach program should organize a Committee/Team in order 

o facilitate planning, implementation and evaluation of the 
hole process Membership on the committee should include: 
arents^ staff community , public school representatives and 
olicy group representations ; This committee will be responsible 

or developing the transition plans^ Actually^ the transition 

Ian could be incorporated with either the parent involvement 

omponent plan or all other component plans. 
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Handout #2 



TRANSITION CONDITIONS 



Uncoordinated 
Transition 



Coordinated Transition 



CONFUSION 



FEAR OF UNKNOWN 



DISTRUST _OF_SCHOOL 
SYSTEM AND PERSONNEL 

LACK OF INFORMATION 



UNREALISTIC 
EXPECTATIONS 

STRESS 



AWARENESS OF MAJOR 
DIFFERENCES 



Basic understanding of the school 
system 

Channels of communication have been 
established . 

Parents have been introduced to 
school administrator and staff. 

Basic information has been shared 

and included in the parent handbook. 

Shared expectations from both the 

schools and Head Start. 

Stress is reduced because the myths 
surrounding the public school have 
been exploded . 

Also aware of a vast number of 

similarities because linkage has 

been established between the two. 
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Handout #3 



TRANSITION ELEMENTS 



Elements 



PARENTS 



CHILD 



PROGRAM/ 
STAFF 



SCHOOL 



Concerns 

Separating from other parents, 

staff i center and enjoyable , safe 
activities and experiences . 

Leaving the comfort, safety, and 
familiarity of the Head Start 
program to enter public school. 

Letting go of parents and children 
with whom they have become familiar^ 

Not knowing what to expect from 

"new" parents and children. 

Accepting the responsibility . for 
providing services to new children 
and parents who bring unknown needs, 
concerns , issues and problems^ 
Transition impacts on al| of the 
above elements in different and 
significant ways. No matter what 
the element^ the need for support 
and assistance through this 
difficult process is universal. 

Each element has its own special 

need that must be met if transition 
Is to proceed in a smooth and 
efficient manner. 
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Handout #4 



COORDINATED TRANSITION PROCESS 



The transition process begins when enrollment ends. After 
parents enroll their children ^ plans should be made to help them 
eventually leave Head Start . Therefore , it is important that all 
expectations for parents ^ childrenj arid staff are clearly stated. 
Parents should be aware of the short-lived Head Start program 
experience compared to at least thirteen years of formal 
education in public school. Clearly, the scales are tipped in 
favor of the public school experience. . 

However i Head Start because of its broad scope » comprehensive 
nature and indepth support systems can have far-reaching iigpact 
much beyond the limits of one or two years, the Head Start 
experience could be viewed as a preparatory period for parents 
and children. Clearly^ it's a chance for a good beginning to 
build a strong social and educational foundation. 

Because of the short Head Start experience, it is most important 
that parents are prepared to leave and impact on community 
agencies and institutions--namely , the school system. In order 
for this transition to occur in a smooth manner, the following 
process is recommended for staff: 

• Assess Needs of Parents 

m Assess Needs of School for Parent Involvement 

m Compile 

• Prioritize Results 

m Establish Parental Transition Advisory Committee 

m Develop Plans for Transition 

m Implement Plans 

m Evaluate 



Several points need to be made in reference to this process: 

• The process should begin early in the first quarter of 

program operation^ 

• Clarify specific roles and responsibilities for all 
staff; 

• Establish communication linkage with all school systems 
and the Board of Education where Head Start children will 
be in attendance. 

• It is possible to Include transition activities in the 
parent involvement and other component plans. The 
important factor is to plan for change and transition. 
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Handout #5A 



CASE STUDY 



Mrs. Williams^ a Head Start parent, has just arrived at the 
Center to pick up her son, Allan. She's looking a little sad, 
and Mrs. Green, the Head Start teacher , approaches her . "Mrs. 
Williams, is something the matter?" "Well , I'm just concerned 
because it's May and little Allan will be leaving Head Start next 
month." ''Yes, that's right and I sure will miss him." 

"He'll be going to the. New Bern School in September, and I don't 
like the teachers there. My other children have all had 
problems, and I wish I didn't have to send Allan there." 

"You're right! All those teachers are concerned about is their 
paycheck. Every time I've attempted to contact one of them, they 
never return my call. You keep your eye on them and just 
remember to visit the Center like always. We really need you 
here." 



Handout #5B 



GftSE STUBY 



Mir. Klein, a principal at the Warm Springs Elementary School, has 
just been visited by a Head Start parent^ Hrsi Turner" Fbllbwihg 

the visit, he called the Head Start office to request some 

clarification^ He spoke with the Nutrition ebbrdinatbr who just 
happened to answer the phone. 

"Mrs. Turner just left my office, ahd l'id a littles confused about 
what Ker expectations of public school are. She wanted to sigh 
up to volunteer for the classroom and also sit on the curriculum 
committee. I explained about the committees; and she didn't seem 
to understands Can you give me some information about what 
parents do in Head Start?" 

"Well, I don't handle that part of the program: Sbmebne else 
will have to help ybu, arid I dbh't khbw where p^bple are right 
hbw." 
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Handout #5C 



eASE STUDY 



tfie Parent eoordinator, Anne Martin, is presenting information 
about public school at a center meeting. June Hudson, a parent, 
insists tfiat the teachers at the Central Elementary School do not 
want to teach Head Start children. 

"Ms Martin^ you should know by now that those public school 
teachers don't really know how to teach Head Start children. 
They say that our ki.ds won' ts it still; they run around the room 
too muchj^ Everytime I go to that school^ I 'm ready for a fight 

with the teacher. It s not going to change, so parents had 

better get their act together and be ready to tell the teachers 
off 



O I 
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Handout #5D 



CASE STUDY 



Mrs. Mary Dean, a Head Start parent^ is attending her first 
Parents-Teachers Association meeting. She was* a member of the 
Policy Council for three years and volunteered nearly two days 
every week. 

As she walked into the meeting, which much to her surprise had 
already started, she looked around for a familiar face: Finding 
none, she settled into a chair near the back of the rddm. 

She leaned over to talk with Mrs. Ann Dwyer who is from the 
Morning Meadows section of the County. "Helld> my name is Mary 
Dean^ and I'm a new parent. No one told me what time the meeting 
started, so I was late. Can you tell me what's going on?" 

"Well, I^EQ surprised that you didn ' t read the meeting notice in 
the County Gazette. Everyone has the newspaper delivered. 
Perhaps you overlooked the notice." 

"1 don't get the newspaper." 

Hnun; ; ; . 

"I was on the Policy Council, and I would like to get on the 
Budget Committee;" 

"Good grief] WhatJ^s a Policy something or other? I've never 
heard of that; You must not be from around here." 

With that Mrs. Dean got up and left the meeting. 
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Handout #5E 



EASE STUDY 



Hts. Barns, the Brighton Elementary School secretary^ has just 

finished a phone cbnversatibh with Jose Sarcia^ a former Head 
Start parent. She rushes into the principal's office to 
complain. 



M just spoke with a Mr. Garcia who has been calling and calling 
about his son's records. You know he says that his son had 
multiple sclerosis, and he wants to make sure that the teacher 
understands. I assured him that when the tiEDie and need arose, 
his son's teacher. would contact him. However, he just keeps 
calling. What else cah_ I do? Besides; 1 have trouble 
understanding him because of the accent!" 



"Tellhim to make an appoihtmeht with the school nurse next time 
he calls." 
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Har»abut #6 
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Handout #7 



SOME WAYS THAT_HEAD_START PARENTS 
CAN BE INVOLVED IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 



m Special Events Codrdinatdr 

m Advisory Committees - Budget , Personnel ^ Curricuiunii etc. 

m Media Center Aide 

m Fund Raisers 

m PTA/PTO Members 

m Task Force Members 

m Trainers of Other Parents 

m Newsletter Editors 

m Reporters for Newsletter 

m Telephone Networkers 

f Discussion Leader 

f Classroom/POD Aide 

f Child Care Aide/Baby-sitter 

f Transportation Coordinator 

f Transportation Provider 

f Office Clerks 

f FieldTripAide 

f Refreshment Coordinator 

• Parent Resource Room Coordinator 
f Coordinator of Parent Activities 

• Coordinator of Resource Material - 

Books^ MagazlneSj Newsletters > Pamphlets 

f School Monitor or Evaluator 

f Parent Handbook Developer 

f Parent Volunteer Recruiter 

f Playground Aide 

f Math Lab Aide 

f Instructional Aide 

f j?arent Education Group Leaders 

f Records /Documents Aide 

• Coordinate Career Development Clinics for Parents 
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Handout #8 



GODRDINATED ACTIVITIES THAT PROMOTE SMOOTH TRANSITION 



• Newsletter Sharing 

• Joint Social. Events 

• SharedFund Raising 

• Jblht_Ih-Service Training 
m Task Force Memberships 

• Advocacy Groups 

m Eareht Education Workshops 

• Volunteer Training _ _ 

• Eareht Teacher Assbciatibh - Policy Group Membership Exchange 

• SAVI Team Membership 

• Parent Rap Sessions 

• School Visits and Tours _ _ 

• Special Recdghitioh Events for Parents and. Teacherss 

• Joint Special Projects for Parents and Ghildreh 

• Information and Resource Exchange 

• Attendance at School Board Meetings 

• Joint Gbmnuhity - School Projects 

• Calendar Exchange _ __ 

• "Brown Bag" Discussion Groups for Head Start and School Staff 

• Advisory Gonmittees for Parents and Staff 

• Staff "Buddy" System for Teachers in Head Start and Public 

School - _ _ -- - 

• Resource Library for Head Start Staff and Public School Staff 
_ Use _ _ 

• Parent Handbook for Head Start and Public Schools 
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.YEAR. 



MONDAY 



TUESDAY 



WEDNESDA Y 



THURSDAY 



FRIDAY 



SATURDAY 



"J 



Smith Center 
lybeting 7 p.m. 

PER Meetii^_ 
Nowell SdKbl 
8 p.m. 



ReSatiber to 
volunteer this 
Sprith. _ 
Vie need you! 



Read a 
to your child 
tonight 



Sndth Center 
Field Trip 
to Turkey 
Farm 10 a.m. 



SartiMi Baiter 
Ccninittee 
Heating 
7:3B p.in. 



Give your child 
a big hig vflien 
s/be oeines heme 



Education 
Corrinittee 
Meetii^ 
9 a.m. 



Davis Head 
Start Center 

Mpting 

10 a.m. 



Ifcms Visits s 
Smith C^t^, 
I^lartin Cfenter, 
Davis Cent^ 




Joint In-Servia 
Trainir^ - 
Head. Start aS 
^ell Elem. 
Sdxbl _ 
9 a.m.-3 p.m. 



Pfelch Center 
Ccrraittee 
7:30 p.m. 



Martin Center 
_ Meetiig 10 a.m, 
Policy Council 
8 p.m. 



Board of Educa- 
tioi Budget 
Hearing 
8 p.m. 



arook Elementary 



Class-Head 
Start ^ents 
are invited. 



Tranaitibh 
Conniittee 
Meetii^ at _ 
Broolc School 
10 a.m. 



Indwell _ 
Eleritentary & Ifelcli 
Joint Staff 



Thahksgivir% Pot 
Luck 8 p.m. 



Discuss 
Thanksgiving 
with your 
child 
Plan a sui^risel 



raSNKSGIVING 
HOLIDfty 



Have a 
Specici]. Scavenger 
3unt f or your 
:hildrQi. Hide 
sdifcthing that 
shines! 



9.1 



RanaiiDer to 
read your 
Parent Hand- 
book 

SfiH is coning 
soon 



This is a Make 
SotBone Happy 
Day! 



Get reac^ for 
E}q)ldrirg 



Class next 
week 



First Elementary 
sclK)l visits 
for Vfelch arsi 
Brook Centers 



Joint Inrservice 
Training Head 
Start and 
Ndwell Elem. 
School 

9 a.m. - 3 p . mi 
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Handout #10 



WHAT TO LOOK FOR AND CONSIDER WHEN OBSERVING IN A GtASSROOH 



I. TEACHING 

(a) Wbat is being taught vwbat subject) while you are there? 

(b) Does it appear to be meaningful? 

(c) Are the children attentive and interested? 

(d) Put yourself in the pbsitibh of a child--are you 
interested in the lesson? 

(e) Are the directions clear? 

(f) Are the children carrying but the tasks assigned? _ 

(g) Does the activity of the children appear purpbseful? 

(h) Are the children able tb work independently when the 
teacher is working with ahbther. group? _ _ 

(i) Transition peribds--db_ the children move smbbthly from 
one activity to anbther? 

II. CHILDREN'S ATTI TOD ES TOWARD ONE ANOTHER 

(a) How much are children able tb initiate activity bn their 
own ? 

(b) How much independent activity is there in the classroom? 

(c) Do the children appear to like and respect one another? 

(d) Do they appear interested in what is going on? 
Ce) Do they disrupt the teacher? 

III. DISCIPLINE 

(a) Does the teacher assume his or her role as a leader? 

(b) How does the teacher handle disruptive incidents? 

(c) Are the rules for the class clear? 

(d) Are they expressed in positive terms?--It is better to 
tell children what they should do i rather than what 
they should not do. Example: "Write the paper neatly" 
is a better approach than "Don't do slbppy work." 

(e) How does the teacher handle incidental learning--that 
is> answering questions asked by the children? 

IV. GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE ROOM 

(a) The classroom should be set up in terms of convenience 
for the children in order to create the most efficient 
learning environment . Check lightings seating 
arrangement^ condition of equipment. 

(b) Are there materials for creative use as well as 
materials for intellectual development? 

(c) Are supplies l5elng well used? 

(d) Bulletin bpards--are they attractive? What do they 
display? Are they varied--children' s work, teacher 
made etc^? 

(e) Chalkboards--doe8 the handwriting display good 

standards of penmanship and manuscript? 




(f) Is there a reading area with a good supply of books? 
Are there other . interest centers such as social studies 
and science? 

IF YOU QUESTION SOMETHING, ASK THE TEACHER ABOUT IT BEFORE MAKING 
A JUDGMENT. ALWAYS ASK FOR THE REASON WHY SOMETHING IS DONE A 
PARTICULAR WAY. 



Adapted frbml School Power by James P. Comers 1980. The Free 
Press. New York. 1980. 
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Handout #11 



WHAT TO ASK IN A CONFERENCE WITH YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER 



I. Academic progress 

(a) Readihg--ask to see ybUr child's reading book ^ workbook 
and bthet reading materials. Ask at what grade level 
your child is currently readings as well as at what 
grade level he was reading at the beginning of the year. 
You may ask to have ydiir child evaluated by the reading 
teacher if you and the teacher feel he is hot 
progressing. What areas of reading are most difficult 
for your child?--i.e.^ sounding out hew wdrdsi 
cdmprehehsiphi oral readings etc; 

(b) Math--ask what is currently being taught in math ahd HOW 
it is beihg taught. There are many methods of teaching 
math; you must be aware of what method is beihg Used 
with your child so that you cah help him at home. Ask 
to see math bddkSi worksheets ^ etc . that are beihg used. 

(c) Sdcial studies ahd sciehce--ask what is currehtly being 
taught J are there ehrichmeht activities ydur child cduld 
dd at hdme? 

(d) Spellihg--ask how spelling is being taught--is spelling 
tested regularly--ask for a runddwri df ydur child's 
scdres . 

(e) Testing--ask what testing has been done on your child-- 
bdth teacher made and standardized. Ask what the grade 
level scores were^ and also what areas showed 
deficiencies . 

II. Child's Emdtional and Social Adjustment 

(a) What is my child ' s feeling about himself? Does he 

appear to view himself as a learner in the class? How 

does he get along with the other children in the class? 

(b) Is my child responsible--does he follow directions--what 
sdcial areas are most difficult for my child? 

(c) What do you do when my child misbehaves? What measures 
are most effective? What methods are least effective 
with my child? 

(d) What pould I do at home to help my child? 

Remember: To say that a child is "doing fine" does not tell you 
anything. What does doing fine inean? In order to help your 
child you EDiust get a complete objective picture, and not vague 
generalities • 



Adapted from: School Power by James P; Comer;: The Free Press; 
New York; 1989; 
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Handout #12 



REVIEW OF MATERIAL AT HO^ 



Check bti schbbl-telated materials setit home during the past year. 
It's a good idea to keep a separate file bh each child. As you 
review the file^ ask ybtir child fbr his or her comments bh schbbl 
this year ^ what s/he likes best arid leasts what s/he would like 
to change liext year. 



Yes 



No 



Need 
More 
Infb 



Do I have all previously issued report 
cards for the year? 

Does any correspondence with teachers 
and principal remain unanswered? 

If our school produces a handbook » do I 
have a copy? Does it clearly answer any 
questions I may have about school 
policies on such subjects as suspension » 
promotion^ graduating process? 

If our school does not have a handbook, 
do I know whom to go to for answers to 
questions? 

Are my child's immunizations against 
contagious diseases up to date and have 
I made an appointment for my child's 
annual school medical checkup for next 
fall? 

Have I made a list of questions I want 
to ask my child' s teacher , and have I 
set aside materials frpm_ my home file 
that I plan to take with me? 



From: Annual Education Gfieckup National Gommlttee for Citizens 
in Education, 10840 Little Patuxent Parkway, Columbia; MD 21044- 
3199 
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Handout #13 



PARENT- TEACHER CONFERENCE FOLLOW-UP 



After cogipletlng a parent-teacher conference some type of follow 
up is reconnnended . The following actions could be carried out: 

• Send a note of appreciation to the teacher and any other 
school staff who participated in the conference^ 

• Review recommendations and /or agreements reached during 

conference. 

• Note any questions raised as a result of conference. 

• Make appointments with other school personnel if 

necessary. 

• Keep all follow up appointments with school staff as 
planned ; 

• Keep in touch with teacher or other school personnel-- 
malcing special note of child's progress or problems; 

• Stay abreast of cfiild^s report cards^ papers^ 

accomplishments, awards, and any other school related 
activitiefJ ; 

• Consult outside experts if needed to interpret child^s 
behavior, problems, school's report on child or to answer 
questions arising from a home-school encounter^ 

• Consult teacher whenever serious concerns arise regarding 
school . 

• Send a keep- in- touch note to teachers foir any reason such 
as: cbmmehtihg oh a cdmplimeht from the student, a 
special educational television program viewed by parent, a 
special ebnmuhity event of interest to all children, 
offers to volunteer time and resources; etc I 

• Keep a journal (hbtebbbk, ring binder) and jbt dbwti 
questibhs,_ concerns, ideas, etc. related tb the bbme- 
scbobl relatibhship. This will prbvide a recbrd bf 
child's prbgress. 
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Hahtibut #14 



SUPE^SOR: 



5 




H. S./^M^ 
SeHGGSi 


RESOUECE 
ACTIVITIES 


CHBCKPOIOT 
CXt^PLBTE/IlTCXXIPLETE 










• 


































REFERENCES 



TITLE: 
PUBLISHER: 

DESCRIPTION: 



Putting It Together With Parents 
Publications Sales California State; 
271, Sacramento, CA 95802 
Guide for involving parents in schools. 



P . 0 . Box 



TITLE: 

PUBLISHER: 

DESCRIPTION; 



Self -Assessment System for a Responsive Parent 
Involvement Program 

Far West Laboratory, Responsive Education Program, 
1855 Folsom Street, San Francisco* CA 94103 
An inventory designed to evaluate the quality of a 
parent program. 



TITLE: 
PUBLISHER; 



DESCRIPTION; 



Parent Involvement 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, c/o Gary P. 
Reul, M.Ed., Old Capitol Bldg. , FG-11, Olympia, WA 
98504 

List of resources on parent involvement. 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

PUBLISHER: 



DESCRIPTION; 



Partners: Parents and Schools 
Ronald Si Brandtj^ Editor 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 225 N. Washington Street; Alexandria, 
VA 22314 

A review of parent participation practices in 
schools ; 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

PUBLISHER: 

DESCRiPTiON; 



Parent Conferences in the Schools 
Stuart Losen and Bert Diament 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc;; 470 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02210 

Specific guidelines for working with parents as 
partners in education; 



TITLE: 

PUBLISHER: 

DESCRIPTION: 



Parental involvement Handbook 

Education Service Center .Region XIII, Austin, TX 
General suggestions for setting up a parent 
program. 
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TITLE: 
PUBLISHER: 



DESCRIPTION: 



Parents Organizing to Improve Schools 
National Committee for Citizens in Education ^ 
10840 Little Patuxent Parkway; Suite 301 ^ 
Columbia, m 21044 

A specific guide to organizing parent groups in 
schools . 



TITLE: Citizen Training Institutes 

FUBLISHER: National Committee for Citizens in Education, 

10840 Little Patuxent Parkway, Suite 301 , 

Columbia^ J© 21044 

L0N: A set of five sllda-tape presentations whose 
titles are: 



• Organizing Parents and Developing 
Leadership 

• Fund Raising 

• Parent Involvement in Collective 

Bargaining 

• How to Work with School Of ficials 

• The Law and Parent's Rights 



TITLE: Keys to Community involvement 

PUBLISHER: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Office 

of Marketing- and Dissemination, 710 S.W. Second 

Avenue, Portland^ OR 97204 

DESCRIPTION: This series contains fifteen (15) booklets that 

may be purchased as a set or by individual titles. 

They are: 

• Cbmffluhity Groups: Keeping Them Alive and 
Well by Greg Durian 

• Group Decision Making: Styles and 
Suggestions by Greg Durian 

• Problem Solving: A Five-Step Model by 
Susan Sayers 

• Plahhing for Change: Three Critical 
Elements by Carolyn Hunter 

• Personal and Prbfessibhal Development: An 
Individual Approach by Susan Sayers 

• Governing Boards and Gbmmuhity Cbuncilsj^ 
Building Successful Partnership by Diane 
Jones _ 

• Innovative Projects: Making Them Standard 
Practice by Carleeh Matthews 

• Successful Prbjects : Examining the 
Research by Carleeh Matthews 

• Effective Grbups : _ Guidelines to 
Participants by Susan Sayers 

• Group Progress: Recbghizing and Removing 
Barriers by Diane Jbnes 

• Measuring ahd_ Imprbvihg Group 
Effectiveness by Diane Jbnes 
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• Finding the ''Right" Information: A Search 
Strategy by Carolyn Hunter 

• Community Surveys: Grassroots Approaches 

By Carolyn Hunter and Keats Carmen 

• Using Consultants: Getting What You Want 
by Carleen Matthews 

• Group Leadership: Understanding, 

Guiding, and Sharing by Greg Durian 



TITtE: 

AUTH0R : 
PUBtiSHER: 



DESCRiPTiONj 



School Budget : It's Your Money; It ' s Your 

Business 

Rhoda E; Dersh 

National Committee for Citizens in Education , 
Wilde Lake Village iSresn, Suite 410, Columbia, MD 
21044 

How parents can understand the school budgets. 



TITLE : 

ftUTHQR: 

PUBLISHER: 

DESCRIPTION: 



Citizen Participation in the Public Schools 
Robert H^ Salisbury 

Lexington Books , D ; C . Heal th and Company , 
Lexington^ MA 

Examines the issue of parent participation. 



TITLE: 

&UTHDRx__ 
PUBLISHER: 

DESCRIPTION: 



Overcoming Barriers to School Council 
Effectiveness 

Jim Stanton and Ross Zerchykbv 

Institute for Responsive Education; Boston, MA: 
1979 

Report on a year-long effort to support and 
evaluate local school advisory councils ; 



TITLE: 

&UTHDRSj^_ 
PUBLISHER: 

DESCRIPTION: 



Involving Parents in Public Schools - A Handbook 
for Participation in Schools 
Lyons ,^ Rbbbihs, Smith 

Higb/Scbpe Press ^_ 590 North River Street, 
Ypsilahti, MI 48197 

A thorough guide for parents on how to become 
in vol 



TITLE: 
AUTHORS : 
PUBLISHER: 

DESCRIPTION: 



Effective Skills in Parent/Teacher Conferencing 

Thomas M. Stevens and Joan Si Wolf 

NCEMmi, 35S ArpsHall.The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, OH 43210: 1980 

A guide for staff on how tbdevelbp skills fbr 
conducting parent-teacher cbhf erehces . 




Using the Outdoors as a Learning 
Environment 

by Naney Mallory 



USING THE bUTDbORS AS A LiSARNING ENVIRbNMENT 



OVERVIEW 

This workshop is intended primarily for education component staff 
(including volunteers) and the director . Other interested parents 
and community members could also be included. 

Training techniques will include short lectures, total group 
discussion, film viewing and small group tasks and reporting. The 
culminating activity provides for quality improvement planning. 

For a group of 25-35 participants^^ the training time is 
approximately six and one-half hours in length • Sectioris of the 
agenda can, however, be separated out to accommodate your 
program's specific need or to allow for c6mpl*5ting the training 
In several £?horter sessions. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



• To develop an awareness of the value of outdoor play 

9 to reviev; the wide variety of play and learning 
opportunities available in the outdoors 

• To explore the need for specific planning for outdoor use 

• to identify necessary precautions to assure safe and 
healthy use of the outdoors 

• To plan for increased quantity and quality of children's 
outdoor time 



AGENDA 



Introduction 

the Value and Importance of Getting Preschool Children 

Outdoors 
Opportunities for Outdoor Play 
Planning for Outdoor Play 

Health and Safety 

P 1 ann ing for Impr o vemen t 
Summary and Evaluation 

MATERIALS 

Flip Chartj^ Tape and Pens 
Paper for participant use 
Copies for each participant of: 

• Learning Objectives 

• Agenda 

• Handouts 

Film - "Concept Development In Outdoor Play" available from 
Campus Film Distributors Corporation^ 24 Depot Square, 
Tuckahoe, New York 10707, (914) 961-1900 , Rental Fee 
$39, Purchase Price $275 (1986 costs) 

In Region III, available on loan from Head Start 
Resource and Training Center ,^ 4321 Hartwick Road, Room 
L-220, College Park, Maryland 20740, (301) 454-5786. 

16mffl Projector 

Prbjectibh Screen (or white wall) 
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PROCEDURES 



Preparation 



Recruit four (4) volunteers to prepare ahead of time arid 

report on playground safety Issues. Provide each one 

with a section of Handout #4. 1. Slides^ 2. 

Climbing Structures, 3. Swings, 4. Sand arid 
Impact Sand . 



Ask participants to bring copies of their schedules 
classroom planning forms to the training session. 



arid 



Approxi mat:e Time 
5 minutes 



15 minutes 



Ac4^ vity 
INTRbbUCTION 

Introduce self , the learning 
objectives and the agenda. 

Restate the training topic and share 
preface statements on p. 8. 

Then ask part icipants to close their 
eyes and imagine themselves in their 
most favorite spot in tho world. 

Ask for a show of hands of those who 
imagined themselves somewhere in the 
otJt-of-doors . (Many people make 

this choice. ) 



15 minutes 



Let some participants share where 
they imagined beings Comment on our 
inherited and learned love of the 
outdoors and the need to share that 
with the children. 



See Ihtrbduetibh, Key Concepts p 
for lead into next part. 
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THE VALUE AND IfffBRTANCE OF 6ETTIN6 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN OUTDOORS 



In a short lecture ,_ share the Key 
Concepts bri pp. 9-10. Personalize 
it with anecdotes frbm ybur program. 
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5 minutes 



26 minutes 
15 minutes 



EKLC 



tell par<?jcipat5ts thej will see a 
film v/Bi^"- ^^picts some of these 
points an^ mor^^ ^ ; 

Introduce ^llm; Share the 

following? ^his film, "Concept 
Developnieil^ tn Outdoor Play^" 

demonstrators ^ a wide variety of 

actiyitie^^-^5ich can be implemented 
in the _ou^^^^? classroom along with 

the learning /^alaes they offer: It 

does not ^^^^^ntrate on gross motor 
skills st^^5 _ as balance, running, 
jumping* .^*^5bing or ball use 

because ^^i" is covered in a 

companion ^--^ entitled , "Outdoor 

Play^ A^^ Motivating Force For 
Learning. V-^- -^^ the approximate 20 
minutes runs^^ watch for 

specific f 1^--^ or learning that you 

see chii:-^^^ attempting or 

accomplisH^^S' 

Show filiP' ]|Concept Development In 
Outdoor PJ^y- 

eppeRTtJNil'-'^^s outdoor play 

After the f^^™^ ask participants to 
identify specific skills or 

learning _^^^ey saw children 
attempting-?? accdmpllshihg^ List 
these on f^^P chart or blackboard. 

Review lif 5 • ^ft<^ note whieh_ are : 

PHYSieAL5^JtLS^ COGNITIVE/ 
SKILLS, SO^IAL/ijjTERACTIVE SKILLS. 

Some imp^^'^^nt cbrisideratibhs _ih 
looking , ^"opportunities _ For 

Outdoor specifically 
covered iti ^ne ffitn are: 

OUtd^^r Play in cold weather 

and _ 

DUtd^^r Play for handicapped 

Form siflal^ S^pups (5-8 people in 
each). Ag*^,that each group select a 
leader ^ recorder/reporter . 

They jnay Handouts . #1&2 

for t^feve<^^^* 



20 miiiutes 



Post and review the fbl lowing arid 
let them begiri. 



15 miritites 
20 minutes 



Small Gibtip Tasks 

1 . Discuss useful preparatibri arid 
precaiitibris fbr successful cbld 
weather butdbbr play. 

2. List gbbd cold weather games arid 
activities . 

3 - Discuss arid list ways to irivblve 
haridicapped childreri meariirigfully iri 
butdbbr play. 



BREAK 



REPORTS 



20 minutes 



Invite brief repbrts to the tbtal 
groups from each small group 
cdmmeriting appropriately to coyer 
Key Cbricepts^ p. 11-middle of p. 12. 

PLANNING FOR OUTDOOR PLAY 



3d minutes 



Present short lecture. Write major 
topics on flip chart or board as you 
discuss them: 

Schedules 
Long-term Plans 
Weekly/bally Plans 
Individual Plans 
Home-Based - Outdoors 

See Key Concepts pp. 12-14. 

Small Groups task 

Following your lecture , ask class or 
center groups to: 

1^ Devise a planning process 

which provides for: 

a. Documenting their plans (use 

plan forms they brought) 
b; Adequate outdoor time 
c; Assigning supervision tasks 

• Responsibility for areas of 
the outdoor classroom 

• Responsibility for special 
projects 
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60 minutes 
20 minutes 



25 minutes 



i5 minutes 
40 minutes 



d i Observing and 
specif iccfiildren 
skills in the out- 

e; teacfiing tasks - s 
skills p gardening, 
working 

Regular fiealtfi 
checks on yard and 
gi Developing and 
center safety ru 
door use 



recording 

and specif ic 
of-doors 
ucfi as ball 
and wood- 

and safety 

equipment 
implementing 
les for out- 



See worksheet, Handout #3. 
BREAK FQR LUNGH (outdoors if possible) 
REP0RTS 

Facilitate small group reports to 
the total group on their planning 
process . 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 

Ihtrdduee Health and Safety ebncerns 
(see Key Gdhcepts , pp. 146el5) and 
the people who are reporting on 
safety as regards: 

slides 

climbing structures 
swings 

sand Se impact sand 

If preassigriments were hot possible, 
provide the information as a short 
lecture. 

Refer participants to Handout #4. 

Remind participants that Health & 
Safety checks must be an dhgdlhg 
respdnslblllty and budgets tieed to 
allow for repairs } replacements, 
and fencing when necessary! 

BREAK 

PLANNING FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Ask teaching teams and anyone else 
concerned with a particular center 
to: 
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• Fill but the_"Playgrdurid linprbve- 
msht Rating Scale" 

iHandbut_ #5 J _ 

• Review the results 

• Develbp and pribritize bbjec- 
tives 

• Begin tb develbp strategies 
(Hahdbut #6. ) 

20 minutes REPORTS 

Ask fbr repbrts from each center bn 
its majbr area bf cbheerh and sbme 
bf its plans , 

20 minutes SUMIARY AND EVALUATION 

Reread the first bbjective and ask 
participants _ tb share their 
learnings. Prbceed thrbugh all bf 
the objectives in this fashibh. 

Determine fbl low-tip p^'bcedures with 
the group for purposes of achieving 
improvement planning objectives. 

Provide evaluation forms fbr 
participants, allowing them tb 
comment on the content and the 
process of the workshop presentation. 
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Using the Outdoors as a Learning Environment 

Preface 

in Head Start centers, the outdoor classrg sometimes an area 

in need of attention and energy; not just as a onetime effort, 
but on an ongoing basis. 

in recent years, there has been Eoiuch new research and information 

on playground equipment^ Eoiental heal th , wellness^ physical 

fitness and learning^ We need to put that information to use in 
the outdoor classroom as we consider: 

• Safety issues including fencing and appropriate and 
sufficient surface materials 

• The size^ amount and condition of equipment for our 
groups of young children 

• Budgeting for regular upkeep, new equipment and re- 
placements ______ 

• Reasonable proximity of play space to the indoor 
classroom 

• Landscaping and shade providing for quiet places and 
active spaces 

• Accessibility for and use by handicapped children 

• The amount of time scheduled for outdoor use 

• Adequate supervision 

• Appropriate training for staff and volunteers 

• And more . . . 

The heed for use of the outdoors as a learning environment also 
exists for Home-Based programs. We can work with parents to 
provide for butdbbr play by: 

• Facilitating the finding or preparing of play space near 
home (s 5 

• Discussing butdbbr time during hbme visits 

• Eticburaging cboperative butdbbr play efforts by two or 
more families 

• Explbrihg free br inexpensive play materials 

• Exploring things tb db with little br ho equipment br 
materials 

• Discussing chbices, variety and challenge 

• Planning butdbbr activities fbr grbup sbcializatibh 

• And more. . . 

Substantial imprbvemehts in the butdbbr classrbbm will prbbably 
require an understanding of the heed, a cbmmitmeht tb the goal 
and a concerted effort bri the part, bf admihis tratbrs , staff, 
parents and community vblunteers^ Lesser gbals can, hbwever, be 
reached by one or more individuals or groups. Sb , let us begin 1 




topic 



^ey Concept s Zo 



INtRODUCtldN 



Froebel called bis school for young 

children a "kindergarten" which 

translates to "children ' s garden" - 

an appealing idea even then . 

Further^ our Head Start children are 

in what Piaget termed the 

sensorimotor stage of development 
and what better place than the out- 
of-doors to use all the senses and 
to learn and enjoy through movement! 
So^ let 's think about why we should 
give attention to using the outdoors 

optimally. What are the special 

values of the outdoors? 



THE VALUE AND 
IMPdRtANCE OF 
GETTING PRESeHddL 
GHitDREN OUTDddRS 



Getting young 

daily provides: 

• A chance to 
natural world 

plants 

seasons 

animals 



children outdoors 
observe the 



shadows 
weather 
rocks/soil 



A chance for them to experience 
their physical being 

feeling rain^ snow, wind 
leaving footprints 
mak ing shadows 

A chance to observe community 
activities 



New interests and variety 
their day 



• Greater freedom and fewer "N6s" 

noise is rarely a 
problem outdoors 

robust movement is bk 

uhbrthbdox, imaginative 
behaviors ate more 
easily accommodated 

messy prbiects are not a 
problem 
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sand water 
gardening woodwork 
opening nuts 

• For physical fitness and iinprdv- 
irig gross motor skills 

free activities such as climb- 
ing 

or 

organized activities such as 
such as jumping rope or follow 
-the-leader 

• For building sel f-cdrif iderice 

solving problems such as how 
to roll a log 

mastering a skill such as rid- 
ing a tricycle or balancing on 
a low board 

m For individualizing 

fewer s upervi s i on pr ob 1 ems 
allow for more one-to-one time 

m An outlet for negative feelings 

throwing a ball at a target 

hitting a punching bag 



• For disease prevention 

It is beneficial for children 
(and adults) to get out of 
heated, dried and dust laden 

indoor air; Outdoor air 

allows nasal passage membranes 
to return to normal and thus 
be more resistant to colds and 
infection . 

Betting butdbbrs is also 
beneficial for adults in that 
sunlight and exercise are 
great fatigue and depression 
fighters. Exercising, running 
and playing with the children 
is good for adults and good 
modeling for childrehi 
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OEPORTHNITIES FOR The dutdbbrs is particularly 

0HTD00R PtAY appropriate- for improving gross 

motor iskills and the other values 

just noted. 

In addition, many of the same 
opportunities _ for learning and 
activities usually available indoors 
can be transferred outdoors • (See 
Handout #1. ) 

Outdoor Play in As previously hoted^ the heated and 

Cold Weather dried air of the "Ihdbbr Classrbbm" 

can cause irritatlbn ahd_ drying bf 
the_ membranes in the nasal paissages 
while the_ untreated air bf the 
"Outdbor Classrbbm" allbws _ these 
membranes tb return tb normal and 
thus be more able to resist and 
fight off _ colds and __ bther 
infectibhs. Children with allergies 
alsb frequently benefit frbm a 
"break" from dust arid particle laden 
air. It is^ therefbrei impbrtarit to 
share this irifbrmatibri sb that 
staff ^ childreri arid paferits will all 
have the expectatibri that some time 
will be sperit dutddors each day^ 
except during extremely inclemerit 
weather. (e.g. - Heavy rairi^ hail 
or icy conditxdris) 

Provisions must be made for the 
necessary boots , scarves , hats 
mittens > raincoats , etc . depending 
on what would be appropriate for the 
day. (One center bought plastic 
raincoats for all the children^ so 
they could go out in light 
rain.) 



Certainly there are times when a 
child should be kept in or kept at 
home and taken to see a doctor but 
well children should get outdoors . 
If more information or reinforcement 
is needed^ contact your local Health 
Department. 

During the coldest weather^ schedules 
can 1 imit outdoor time to 15 or 20 
Active minutes at a time using i 
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Outdbbr Playfbr 
Handicapped Children 



• obstacle, courses 

• fbllbw-the-leader_ games 

• quickly-paced walks 

• exercises 

See Handout #1 _ for other cold 
weather and show play ideas. 

it is impbrtant tb observe the 
handicapped child ' s play in the 
butdbbrs . Sbme recent research 
indicates that handicapped children 
tend tb spend much bf their butdbor 
time uhirivblved in any activity and 
that teacher assistance is heeded. 
(See Handout #2.) 



PLANNING FOR OUTDOOR 
PLAY 



Written Plans 



Written Plans Schedules 



Schedules Mini-lecture 



Long-Term Plans 



Scheduling for dutdpor time will 
vary with the weather. In the 
coldest weather, butddor time may 
dtily be 15 - 20 minutes and cdhsist 
df very active play. In spring and 
summer , whole mprnings and/dr 
afternddhs may be planned dutdddrs 
with a picnic/stiack break and stdry 
time under a tree. 

Long-term plans can prdvide fdr: 

m regular health and safety checks 
of the playground using check- 
lists - when/who 

m cleaning, clearing, repairing 
- when /who 

• replacing and/or adding equipment 
to assure enough play spaces for 
the number of children 

# changing/adding materials for a 
variety of play 



wish lists - e^g; , shrub rakes 
for autumn , pipe sets , truck 
inner tube, woodworking kit, 

basketball hoop 

special projects /activities for 
when there are extra hands 
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Weekly/Daily Plans 



Individual Plans 



• special community people for out- 
door visits , e.g. , mail carrier 
or police officer 

Weekly/Daily Plans should document: 

• Who will maintain an overvi.ew of 
the entire outdoor classroom? 

• Who wi 1 1 be free to become 

involved witfi individual or small 
groups of children? 

• Who will take out and put away 
specific materials or equipment 
for activities which require 
special materials and/or 
plans. Which adult(s) will 
facilitate or supervise. 

Examples : 

ball skills 
water play 
jump rope use 
balance activities 
obstacles course 
woodworking 
bubble blowing 
movement exploration 
walks 

sand/mud play 

gardening 

reading 

rhythmn and music 

shack 

painting 

individual Plans should note : 

• Observing/recbrdihg - what child- 
rerii which staff member and for 
what skills? 

• Teaching - what^ who 

- Especially gross indtdr skills 
as appropriate to child 
assessment and staff observa- 
tions 
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GAUTIQN 



When plant! ihg^ do hot plan f dr 
fLOinpetJl fc tQD 1 For "instance^ running 
with a_ friend or friends is just 
plain fun and should hot be done to 
see who "wins • " In competitive 
games » children who are already 
skilled get better and get praise 
while those children whose skills 
are hot yet developed, most likely 
lose and -feel discouraged. Allow 
plenty of time for children to 
explore and play spontaneously!!! 



Home-Based Programs Home-Based Programs - 

and Dutddbr Use _ 

We assess children ' s ability to 
climb stairs^ throw and catch a 
ball^ bdp^ jump^ balance and for 
their knowledge of people's roles 
and natural phehdmeha. We then heed 
td plan fdr experiences dutdddrs td 
practice grdss mdtdr skills ^ td 
learn by ddihg and td dbserve in the 
dut-df-dddrs and in the cdmmunity. 

Dd Hdme-Based children have 
dppdrtuhities fdr swingings slidihg» 
playing in water^ climbing^ 
observing and experiencing the 
weather^ and planting and watching 
plants grow? These are impdrtatit 
cdhsideratidhs in planning the 
sdcializatioh experience • 



Ddes the child in Hdme-Based get 
dut-of-dddrs regularly when at 
home? bdes the Koine Visitor plan 
with the parent(s) fdr daily outdoor 
activities? 



HEALTH AND SAFETY Many research and design projects 

have been done dn playgrdund safety 
in the last twenty years. _ Twenty 
years ago^ climbing gyms were rarely 
built for preschoolers at all and 
the equipment that preschoolers had 
the opportunity to use was most 
frequently planned and cons tructed 
for elementary school age children . 
Also, there was often little or no 
impact surfacing material below. 
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Sand Used fbr_ _ play frequently 
included iron oxides and swing seats 
were indst likely made of wodd or 
even metal. Much has been learned 
about the dangers of such equipment 
and the advisability of using 
different materials careful 
placement of equipment , safer 
construction techniques and 

appropriate sizing for equipment. 

See Handout #4 for safety 

considerations re : 

• Slides 

• Climbing Structures 

• Swings 

• Sand and Impact Sand 



In add it ion J the education component 
of the Head Start Performance 
Standards states that "... outdoor 
play areas shall be made so as to 
prevent children from leaving the 
premises and getting into unsafe and 
unsupervised areas* . Child safety, 
as addressed in this standard, may 
necessitate fencing. 

PLANNING FOR IMPROVEMENT See Handouts #5&6 and follow 

instructions outlined in 

Procedures Sect ion - 
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Handout #1 



STATE QF MARYLAND DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND MENTAL HYGIENE ^ 
efiiid Day Care Prof^rain ^11 





Outdoor activitiea are Just as ^ 

and Just as necessary as_ your iiido^ 
gran« Both are essential to the healthy 
education^ and developaent of children* 
Most actlTltles that can be done lhdooz*s 
can also b9 done outdoors* Flan each vlth 
eqtial care« 



Take adhrantage of toe weather and 
the seasons and what each has to 
offers 

Include activities for quiet as veil 
as active pla7« 

Make provisions for shade* All children 
need the shade of a tree^ building^ or 
a man-HDade shelter to protect youngs 
sensitive skin frcn too much heat and 
sun* 

Have you easy access to ah iiidbbr area 
to cool off in suBdoer or van up in 
winter* 



Take advantage of aU. opportunities 
for children to explore and play spon« 
taheously* Gircle^ ^1^^ and other 
organized games can valt for later 



Variety and placenent of equipnent and 
materials encourage children's play* 

A p lan for clean up and storage is 
important • 

Supeirision - outdoor activl need 
-tee same careful and intelligent guidance 
as tirfoor activities • to enrich chil~ 
dren's ideas ^ to insure safety* 



The suggestibhs on the fdHovlng pages are 
for butdpbr activities all year rounds Many 
are related to creating the kinds of interest 
areas butdbbrs that ybu hkve ixAobrs^ Sone 
are special ideas vhleh are best carried oh 
outside* 
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£3aMt ii^ bousakoipliig eajq^ liidbbra can 5a done datdbdn* 

Sons centera have a shed or tent that chlldrea can use as their ""hdose*" Rwefer, 
hdlloir blbi^cs^ car^^ or yobdm cax^bns^ a table ccnrered with a Uanfcet can be 
a start fpr_ children to create their own house* A cllnber supplement a tmr 

boards and laddm becomes a hbuse^ a bbat^ a hospital^ a theater^ a filling statlbhi 
a doctor's bf£Lce« 

Doll carriages and dress^ups encourage Hrateilhg^" ''vlsltlhg^" and ^bylhg*" 

Mixing flour and water for dough Is fun piit of doors* Oon*t forget mud ples^ or ^iist 
the plain old garden hose vlth or frLthout water* 

Vksh the doll clothes and the doll too* Hake a elothes line* Wash the dishes « 
Go ^camping** ^ Use the trickles and wagons for transportation* 



ART 

Painting and pasting can be done outdoors* Easels and tables in a shad^ place are 
tmtttng to cjdldren* Rolls of shelf paper spread 43n a hard surface with painty 
collage nsKterlals and other media close at hand encourage children to create murals* 
Paper in unusual shapes spurs imagination* Portable, dravla^ boards mM^ be brought 
outside if there is no hard surface* 

Cl^y-^nd dough take on new Interests when children can use sticks, pebbles^ flowers^ 
and grass to enhance their work* 

Spatter paint to children's heart's content. Use an old window screen and tooth 
brushes • 

Finger paint* Keep buckets full of i^er and large spoages for cleaning up« 

Water paint* large^pS^ bTOhes and wafcw for make-be^eve paints "Paint" the 
house - watch It dzy without a tracer or paint designs on the sidewalk* 

Paint and finger paint to ntsic* 



AUbw time tb collect^ etamihe^ classil^^ and dtsplay* - flowers^ st^es^ l^rei^ 
bugs^ worms* See what each four year bid can find in one square foot of ground 
narked off with strLxig* 

Clean plastic piJfi cpntaiheri are dust the size to hbld that one flower a child 
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SCIEHCE (coat>dO 

Egg eartona can be used to hold special stones and seeds. 

Bab7 food jars with squares of cheese cloth stretched over the t<^s held \rjr a rubber 
bMd provide temporary hcsies Tor visiting bugs and worms. Remember to let then go 
after the children hare had a chance to see them* 

Keep a cui outdoors to collect rain water. Children love to see how much rain 
really cones down. It is a good way to learn about evaporation and the weather i^cle. 

^a^ and care for a vegetable garden. It is satisf^ng to wash and prepare home- 
j^own vegetables foi^iuiwh - be^ tomatoes, lettuce, radishes. Ekoclose the plot 
with a low chicken wire fence to keep animals out. 

Plant a flower garden. Bring a flower inside. Let the children take a blossciii heme. 

Watch the s^ - look at clouds - th^ tell about weather - how do they look - bii a 
sunny day? Before a storm? Lie on the ground and see. 

Take the rabbit or giiinea pig outside and let him enjoy the plantain and clover^ or 
watch htm hop or scurry about on the pavement. 
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Plant a tree - see it change with the seasons. 

What are animals arid birds doing? ^ 
What are the trees and other green things doing? 
Wfaat^s happening in a nearby pond or stream? 
What sounds do you hear? 

sum 
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A pile of sand or earth is good f or majgy happy hours of play - if placed for enough 
from the door most sand and earth shakes out of clothes before children get inside. 

Do you have an ail paved pl^ground? Mark off a large area with railroad ties, fill 
with sand^ 

Use sturdy har^are store shovels for di^^ (not thin metal or plastic). Let 
chj^bdren dig a hoiei tfogons and wheelbarrows encourage "engineering " and real building. 
Have a pile of boards nearby^ See what ha|:^eais. A pebble box is useful too. 

Spty plastic containers have mai^ uses in this digging area. 

Sand that is slightly damp sticks together better for building projects. ESy sand 
is best for pouring and sifting. Brown constnictidh sand costs less than white. 

%ve spoons^ buckets, muffin tins, pans, trucks, cars, screens for sifting, etc., 
available in this area. A set of containers - half pint - pint - quart - will give 
children an idea of size and weight. 
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CbSJA Care Progran Oiilde #11 
SAND (cont'd.) 

A aaail b« with "treasure" inside can be burtedi 3ag «P «Jd ^iried again for 
hours of fun for 70ung pirates* 

fun to dig in dewp damp sand. It 's fun to touch fingers of someone 
who started digging from the <^pbsite end of the tunnel i 

msICAL DE7EL0RfENf 

ISre s<»e cliabing equipaent firnily set in the grduhd with plenty of sp^e around iti 
In aH paranrat playground, place climbihg equipment in a large sand areas 
Large stur^ logs are good for clUiibihg. 

Use large hollow blocks, or if you hare none yet, use sturdy cardboard b^es or 
wooden packing cases of various sizes. 

Add small ladders (t^, 6') smooth cleat ed boards, lengths of hose, wooden 
kega, tricyclesi tires, inner tubes. 

A rcrpo ladder can be suspended from a tree - of a swing* 

Building^ climbtog, Ju^ing, walking, lifting, pushing, pulling, tti^ng, balancing, 
carrying - aH kinds of large muscle activities happen in this areas 

WDOOHORKIiro 

FdodwOTfcing is at its best out Supply a sturc^ workbench that can be left 

outside or work directly on the ground. Constahi direct supoi^sion is a must 
indoors or out* 

?Lf^*.^^''^^n^°^^^^^^^ "^^''^ yard. Get soft wood, either white pine or 
knotty pine. Plywood is too hard to nail through. 

Store scrap lumber in bushel baskets, or large boxes - scrap lumber is usuaUr in 
manageable sizes s 

Use real hgmer a2-13 oz*) and^ nails - (choose capeftilOy for sizoj weiiht, and ease 
of use). Broad heads are a masti a , -iii* 

Use saws only if you have a level bench and a sturc^ vise fr>- hdldihg wood* 

^.^^^^ ^o vbat th^ wish, eiren if it looks strange to you - or use the 
tools without making ai^hihg. 

Eet children add paint and trim to their woodworking projects. Keep supply of 
accessories handy - strijig, spools ^ fabric scraps, etc. 
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STOIff Afffi SeNG 



Children may lie on the grass in the shade with their favorite books, rto grass? 
Hake "seats'^ out of newspapers for sitting on ground or pavement 

Have stbxy time outside* 

Children may dramatize stories spontaneously using the treesj shrubs, play equip- 
ment as prc^s. 

Sing your favorite sbiigs under your favorite tree^ Use the guitar j autohar^ and 
rhythm instruments butdbprs. Sing whenever ai^ohe spontaneously starts a songa 
This frequently happeris in the sand box or on the swings • 

Bring the phonograph and records outside. 

Dance with scarves arid streamers bri a breezy d^* 

Let the children take off their shoes and dance oh the grass or pavanehti 

Stngirig adds tb the rl^hm of swinging - riding - balancing - painting - jumping 
rope. 



WALKS 



To places - bakeiy, market ^ cbristrnictibh site^ etc* 

Just for fun - for a change of scene - tb walk in the rain* 




Collection walks - let each child carj^ a paper bag with his name on it (he can 

decorate it with craybn or painty if desired) The bag is to collect idiatever n 

"looks interesting" or "are nice stories" br cblbred leaves^ pine cbnes^ etc. The f 

children may keep their samples* a » 

__ _ 

Walks to find out - how many different kinds bf sbuiids do you hear? How many ^ 
"helpers" we find - street cleaners, servicemerij maiilaerij etc* What can you find " 
lurking in the corner field? In a stream? Look for signsj differen' finds of 
architecture, etc* Who lives in this house? ^ 

Make walks as pleasant as possible. Children beriefit greatly when th^ can help O 
plan how and where they will go, (Adults should take the walk first to be aware^ • 
of things of interest to see, and possible hazards •) Go in small ^oups^ •n^^O* 
Then cididren do not have to walk in lines br hold hands. Grbwh-ups doh*t walk Q) 
in lines* Help children learn Impbrtant rules of safety^ but preserve their 
freedom to walk as Jjidividuals* A child in a small group with you can be close 



^ough for conversation arid help in bbservirig things ^ for asking what he needs to ^^j^ 



know, and for comfort if he is unhappy br cbrifused* -^s^* 



For more suggestions fbr trips - see Child Care Program Guide fiS^ Trtpa With 
v^,^^ "^ildreri. 
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HfcSI fiEftTHES FffN 



Rananber: 



Plenty of fltdds to drliik: offer then to children frequeotSy. 

Flentj of reet: heat lakes chll^eh tire easily. 

Take adrantage of varm weather occasionaUy to: 

^twn snack time axid JwKh ^lae into treats^ 

^haye a picnic - go for a mlk^d eat bag loncfaes in the pa^ or Aeid^ 

—go bh a_ field trip to pick vegetables - cook them in^the center^ 

~let children sheU. peas^ snap strthg beans j husk corn^ scruc carrots and 

beets^ pull their own root vegetables^ or 
—visit a farm - see piglets - look at a setting hen^ 

Remember « children learn through real experiehCM* 



ViTER PLAI 



Use a hose on hot dijs* 

^^^^i^n v^r old bathing siiits^ shorts orjuidezpan^ evexyohe can 

get clean with the hose before going inside. Flan ahead for your 



Encourage c^ldrm to find out about irnter. tftiat floats, vhat sinks? I&v do things 
look when wet? Vben dry? 



- for cleaning - 



Ee9 caxia^a^; bucket 3 for pourl^ and filling • for water 
for experimenting - for the sand bcoc* 

l&ve a sprinkling can - for toes • for the garden - for sidewalks. 

&ve sponges j^th sqg^f water f to wash - the doll - the doll clothes - 

the ho^ekeeping fumitvre. Children love this kind of cleaziihg. Scrub the porch - 
the patio« 

Pill_E^?es with water and tap them with a metal spoon to create music. Different 
water levels cause different tones* 

Blow bubbles j-^^th^»W8, pipea^ empty spools and soapy water. Use Slid soap or 
dis&wuhing detergent only* Oo not use laundry detergrat* It is harmful if 
swallowed* 
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COLD WE&THER FUN 



Althpagh most pec^le exi^dy the outdoors more In the Springy Summer j and Fall thaii 
in tbe Wintery cold weather Is Irirlgoratlng and promotes general good healtb* 

Children should come to the center prepared to go outside; boots^ searvesy hats, 
^ttens^ rain eoats^ etc*, according to the weather* A walk in the rain can be 
fun* Puddles and mud or ice and slush are interesting too - provided you have your 
boots on* Let parents know that you go outside in this kind of weather and that 
children must ccme apprc^riately dressed* 

On a winter walk you may find a cocoon hanging frcm a dead stalk or other winter 
sights that spark scientific inquiry* Tou may discover : 

^that diwks wiU stay on t^ canpletely frosen, 

— tha:t rope J.S stiff and wt rope will freeze, 

~that the water in the rain can is frozen, 

—that the birds are^iooking for food jmd will visit the feeders, 

(VAnt ^Ise can they f^d to eat in winter? How do they get water?) 

~tfaat water does not ev^orate as q^dcfiy in the winter, 

—that snow flexes have different shapes (use your magnifying^ glass )^ 
--that snow is made of water* 



Biings to do - 

^tiid a snow tttnnei - make snow sculptui*e* 

tfetcfa icicles form and melt* 

Throw snow bails at the gate or a tree trunk* 

Make ^a^eis^ ta the snow* lie down c^efuily in the snow and spread your arras - 
push them jip close to your head rad dom closest side, making impressions 

in the snow* Get up carefully and see your '^angel*'^ 

tee skate on the icy Imm in boots • 




Go sledding - let_ children sitde down the hill on sleds^ or use large trays to 
slide on^ or short skis* 



tenntng and climbtng^ Jumping and hopping are fm in winter j too* Be sure that 
you are prepared* Keep warm pantsj jackets^ boots at the center for yourself * 
If you are wamiily dressed you will enjcy outdoor activities with the children^ 

Outdoor prb^ams hot only bring mai^ hours of happiness to children but alsb 
prcmbte sound growth and deveropmeht* 
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> STATE OF MARYLAND DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND MENTAL HYGIENE 
Chi 3d Day Care Program Gaide #l2 





DO IT YOUR 




TH E VA L U E OF IMPRO mm MATERIAIS 

f^9*?_^i^o_*^_^l^?_w^ recoramend 
specific things that centers caring 
for young chiidren should include 
in their equipment or their 
activities. However < each center 
reflects the individual personaO^ 
and ideas and imagination of the 
adult in charge* 

Each center is ^ffere^ bec^tuse 
each of 70U is different and has 
different ideas i M^^T- of you are 
making your owi equipment instead 
of \^ting until you hav^ enough 
mon^ to^ purchase commercial 
equipment* ???_niay copy a good 
idea f ran a catalogue^ or 
collect odds and ends from all 
kinds of sources^ Tou may ask 
a tire dealers "Wiat are yc^ 
going to do with those big 
tires? Or a lumber man^ "How 
about some wood scrsqps for the 
children to work with ?^ Or the 
grocer^ ••Bo you have any wooden 
crates today?" "earcfboard 
cartons?" 



Homemade add original equipment 
does more than just save moneys 
It may be more interesting and 
af:5>rc^riatej and the children 
can have ah lihportaht part in 
making it • Unusual materials 
for both indbbrs and outdoors 
encourage your children's 
imaginative responses and 
potential. 

Ccrariercial materials often 
are similar tc what the child 
plays with at home br^ are 
much tbb "elegant" fbr him to 
identify with or eh^qy* Thusj, 
they db hot stimulate a child's 
thihfcLjig or imagihatibn, 

A piece bf equipment made 
for only bhe use (for example, 
a seesaw) may- lead children to 
only One disc bvezy. If it can 
be used iii mar^_ways> hew 
ideas and hew plazis develop; 
new problems ari.se and hew 
solutions iBUst be found 
individuals br_ small groups 
of children. Innovative 
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e^ipment wtli encoar^e joor 
cM3toenJs natixral cgrto^ 
set^tha stage new tesratn^Si 
Invite^creativitj, and help ttiem 
develop new sktils* 

Hw often can chiidx^n^^^ small 
shaded secluded spot where Just 
one or two can piay^ a spot that 
adutts harenjt 78* "ruined?* Is 

your yard designed to^^xtrad 

possibilities for growth, pisy, 
and intellectual development? 



Have you ever nt)ticed how Sdi 
most play yards are^ how 
restless chil^ei bec^e and 
how bored? How ua^ times 
have you seen two swings^ a 
Jlidej and perhaps a small 
sandbox as the total equipmeht 
in a pl^gr area? Sac^ child is 
diffeMrit. Wiy is pla^ ec 
ment almys the same? 



mt HOPE 

Because much play equipmezxt is so 
dullj seine mairofacturers how are 
branching out into more varied 
designs. Hax^. educators and 
recreational plaxuers are designing 
hew and exciting "adventure" 



In Denmark^ Professor C» T> 
Sorrenson, a l|uidsc£$e aroUteet^ 
designed a waste material pl^grouhd. 
He^^ impressed the fact that 
children prefer playing, in junk yards 
to the sterile, ijiimbvable equipment 
placed in official children's centers « 
Since that time a great 
interesting play areas have been 
developed ail over the world tislng 
inexpensive but really challenging 



materlaisj, many of wh 

str^^ tioken from the natural 

surroundings • 

)^i|y materials may seon to be 
nothing of value until a ^hiid 
"discovers" and wants them for 

his pl^. Bien a barrei^ an 

old lantemj a iog^ a 2' x It^ 

an^d ba^ carriage wheel J 

becOTe «cttin^y attve as its 
young inventor finds a new 
reason for its being. 

KATEI 



Consider how each child differs 
frcn every other - in interests^ 
in ability^ age« Have jrbu a 
large enough variety of 
materials? When you prbvi de 
for individual diff erehcesj 
z*m^ber that you and your 
children are cbhtimtalSy 
growing and changing^ This 
means that you must co n t t nually 

• provide hew things ^ bid 
things 

• use them in differerrb ways 

• paint th^ a different 
color 

• put then in different 
places 

• bring them inside; take 
than outside 

But^ above allj jls you work 
with the childrenj ^ou must 
feel inspired to add exciting 
things to yoiir equippieht ^ must 
believe that the JHinusiial," 
the "junk," the "white elephant" 
can have a creative use. (If 
you can't think of the use^ 
your children wiUj) 

Be imaginative; be patient with 
your chiidren»3 imagination. 
&jpy iti i^othing is more 
exciting than listening to your 
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chiidren*s desires and their 
abilities to use and create things 
^?L*^?i^ Realize that 

some children love dirt^ev^ 
you hate it; that they may like a 
bit of disorder Bven if it makes 
you uncomf oirtable* After all^ 
for is your program designed - 

tOU or the CHIIDREN? 

Some suggestions follow ^f the 

icinds^ of original and homemade 

mat ert ais that you can tiyi The 

^R 

imagination and TOURS. 



Remember to inspect all 
materials regtilariy arid check 
thsn for safety* Make sure 
climbing apparatus is safely 
bolted or sunk in concrete. 
Discard items when the^ are 
no longer safe to use. 

Provide for storage of outdoor 
equipment when not in use. 
Provide for easy availability 
when interest is high or 
renewed. And most important, 
regardless of the nature of _ 
your equipment, children will 
need your supervision and 
your guidance to help them 
extend and ezirich their own 
ideas. 
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e&±ld eore Ft*bgram aoide WiZ 

Sbuhd'^aaklhg matertals 

garbage can 2id - a gong 
"bin cans » dznams 

sealed containers filled with pebbles - shakers 



Dress^Up Cc^tianes for role-playing - adults clot hi ag, all kinds of 
accessories including cameras^ binoculars, clocks, ieis, fans, old suit- 
case, large paper bags, discarded curtains for costume-creating, etc. 

Be On the Lbbk-Out for : 

A discarded srhall car chassis - rctnove batteiy and doors, check for 
BXi^ potentially dangerous parts* 

A used rowbbat for a pretend vcyagei 

Riding saddle - nail to a barrel or sawhorses 

Plumber's piping - to take apart, screw together. Pun to attach to a 
water supply • 

Parachute or Sheet - for a teht> or may be waved up and down by holding 
edges while children run under^ or toss leaves in it. 
To add to imaginative play - diacarded^enerat org j spgirk plugs , 

motor parts , bid hubcaps ♦ 

- , A ^ - « - - - SW*^b — 

Garaenxng tools for spring and summer^ rakes for autumn leaves i 

Winter snow play - snow shovels j cbhtathers j mallets tor cracking 
iced puddles. Save cirab mallets for this. 

Summer water play - hose ^ sprinklers plastic tubj utensils for dis- 
covery such as funnels, containers , basters , bid paint brushes j sponges j 
w a ter pu mp ^ ^so^-suds, etc. 




Cdoatracttbg materlala • bdcS arid endb of safe itrober to buiid wlthi 
adequately supervised add earpentxy toblsj nails. Large bibcks maor be 
made 1^ cutting iq> 2 x l^'s into usdt sizes. 
Hbees - as preps for dr«aQatic pl^* 

Cargo nets and tiitsted ropea - for txse as climbers (from surplus stores or 
haa^or facilities.) 

Plastic garbage cana • for use as catch-all tar eqtd.pnieat; ana as storage 

container f or cI^qt* 

Tire Pumps - good ex^^ciseJ 

Railroad ties - for definiog areas^ balance be^ns^ citrabtng and jumping 
constructions • 

Bgrovised shade - umbrella^ awhlhg attached to building^ artor or sun 
shelter - attached or free standihg - (covered with slats or snow fencing), 
orerhanging eaves. 



Reproduced with permission by the State of Maryland Deparmeht of Health and 
Mental Hygiene, 201 West Preston Street, Baltimore* Maryland 21201. (301) 
223-674A. 
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Handout #2 



PLAY IN HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
based on an Interview with Dr. Sally Rogers 



the so-called "facts" about handicapped children's play have 
changed dramatically in the last five to ten years. When people 
first started to study handicapped children ' s play^ observers 
believed that play developed quite slowly in these children and 

that it was simple and repetitive^ But these claims grew out of 

the type of handicapped children these early researchers 
Handicapped children who grew vip in institutions with many other 
children, had very little adult contact, and few opportunities to 
play were compared with nprmal_children who came from small, 
middli^v class families, had preschool experience, and were 
encouraged to play. 



That kind of research is at last being corrected^ For example, 
Dante Cichetti and his co-workers at Harvard recently completed a 

careful study of Doiras Syndroms When they matched the 

children for their mental ages and socioeconomic backgrounds , it 
turned out that the Downs children played in very much the same 
way that their non-handicapped peers dld^ The point is that when 
4^h3 en vir onment is rich Bnd the adults take time and show 
r many ^ handicapped rihij.xtren wxJj show ovactiy the same 
"and richne ss o£ ^xLay 



intere s t , 



However^^ we now have enough experience and research to say that 

play does not develop as quickly or easily in some handicapped 

children. For example, Blind and at J tistic children develbi 

51 



differe ntly In 4>lay^ 
o£ ^these ^roup s^ demand' 
that other 




L help i n 



"Ed piay^ in a way 



PLAY IN BtlND CHltDREN 



Even before 1 began working with blind children, Selma Fraiberg 
had sttadled their play as a part of her. research. She fbUrid that 
blind children are slower to develop in pretense pl^y* 
Partlcxilarly , she noticed that the children she observed were 
slow to pretend with dolls brtb playat transforming one object 
into another, even when the blind childrerlis thinking skills were 
keeping ^?ace with their sighted peers. Fraiberg believed that 
blind children, were slow to develop make-believe play because 
they were unable to see enough about other people or objects to 
pretend with them. 



WHEN__THE ENVIROHfENT_IS_RlCH_AND_THE ADULTS _ TAKE Tllffi AND SHOW 
IHTEREST, :HAHY_ HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. WILL SHOW EXACTLY THE SAME 
SEQUENCE AND RICHNESS OF PLAY BEHAVIORS. 

In bur research. and our work at the p^^schbdl, we've also fdurid 
that blind children don't spontaneously begin to pretend in the 
way that sighted bhe-and~a-half-year bids do. When we interview 
parents bf blind children whb are cbgnitively ready_ tb make- 
believe, they say, "Oh^ rib^ she never pretends," But we have 
found that you dbn^ t wait fbr the child tb begin p^ete^di^g^ 
blind children will pick Up bn pretending--if teachers and 
parents mbdel that kind bf play fbr thein. Haying the ability 
tb pretend is impbrtarit. It makes a blind chllc nhle to play brl 
her develbpmental level with bther children, 1>. alsb keeps 
parents assured that their blind child is deve*" ' *ng well. 

Hbwever^ ybu have tb remember twb things: Firsts a blind child 
is gbing tb be learning to make-believe with her hands and ears. 
If ybU are gbing tb teach a blind child abbut turning a box into 
a bathtub^ ybu have tb talk abbUt what you are doing. ^Ybu have 
to let the child feel the bbx; ybU have to let the child :r or 
the transfbrmatibn by the way ybU put the doll in the box or th-^ 
way ybU use vbur vbice. 

The secbnd thing ybu have tb realize is that blind children 
learii by feeling--but sighted children may not understand or like 
being tbuched. As the teacher in that si tuation, you have to be 
willing and available to be touched. Your exatnf ie is extremely 
impprt^i.t^ not ^ust for the blind child but as an example to 
sighted children in your classroom. 

PLAY IN AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

Autistic children have great difficulty with play beca 
have a hard time with flexibility and variety. They need an 
interested adult to introduce novelty and to help them notice and 
build on it, rather than ig^i re it. For instance, one of the 
three-year olds in our classroom likes to make dots with the tip 
of a paint brush. In a couple of months he has made^hundreds of 

pages filled with dots. He could go on forever making dots, 

unless an adult he knows and trusts tries to break through his 
own repetitious approach to playing with paints. 

Over the last years, we've learned that there are maybe three 
crucial ingredients in changing the play of young autistic 
children^ First^ you have to get close to the child. The child 
has to know you as a source of care, interest, and success^ So^ 
ingredient number one ir; this combination of trust and shared 
interest. 



THE KEY ALWAYS IS TO BUILD ON, NOT TO BLOCK, WHAT CHILDREN CAN DO 
ALREADY. 
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The second ingredient is mirroring. Take the child whb_ is making 
dots: The teacher takes a paint brush and begins making dots 
too. Once she has the child's attention^ the teacher, does 
something slightly dif ferent--maybe^ she pulls the dot but into a 
long horizontal stroke. With autistic children a teacher often 
has to take their hands and move them through the new motions. 
They don't use imitation easily as a way of learning 
spontaneously. But the idea here is that you take what the child 
will do and build on it. At The Playschool we never block the 
child's own actions--prevent him from making more dots--we build 
from what is there. 



The third ingredient is expanding. Because autistic children 
absorb novelty very slowly^ we work gradually. We either keep 
varying their use of the same material or we help them to Use 
familiar actions on new materials . So with the child who is 
painting dots, we might show him a horizontal stroke^ then a 
vertical stripe, finally a pcribble--but only one at a time. Or^ 
we can take that dotting and get him to use it on clay by 
sticking his fingers into it; then later we can substitute a 
cookie cutter. 

These same strategies work with other groups of handicapped 
children- -for instance , Downs Syndrome chl ] dren . In f act , they 
work much more rapidly and smoothly. The key always is to build 
on, not to block, what children can do already. 



BASIC RESPECT FOR THE LEARNING OF THE HANDICAPPED CHILD IS WHAT 
YdtJ ARE AFTER. 



i think that teachers can play an important role in the 

developiaent of play skills in handicapped children. Lois Murphy 
wrote very well about this process when she described the way 

that children and parents play^ Say rat a baby is playing at 

tossing a rattle away^ The parent acts like a kind of stage 

manager and puts the rattle back so the baby can toss it again . 
When the parent replaces it, he does it dramatically--laughs, 
says, "Bang;" This keeps the baby^s attention riveted on the 
rattle, and the game can go on^ ItJ^s a big charade; the game 

would fall apart if the parent weren^t managing it. But the 

charade is very powerful; three things happen : the parent sees 
the baby as capable and interesting^ the baby wins a sense of 
mastery and trust in the ways objects and people work, the 
relationship is fueled. Through play , teachers can provide the 
same feelings to children, even dif f icult-to-reach autistic 
children. 

People also provide models for children . Mosi children learn htige 
ambuhts b£ what they know by watching CLth^ people . That ' s the way 
they learn language; that ' s the way they discover the possibility 
of pretending. You just don't stumble on that by yourself. You 
see someone else pretending to cook; they are enjoying it; they 
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let you see_ wfiat tfiey are doing; you try; tfiey let yoq know about 
your mistakes; soon you know how. Dt&er people provide models 
for attitudes, too. You see tfiat adults treat pretending as 
important and interesting, and you learn to respect it in 
yourself arid in other children; You see a teacher mirroring and 
exparidirig with ari autistic peer, or letting a blind child feel 
the plastic eggs iria_ cooking bowl, and you absorb ideas about 
playirig with^ those children. 

Children also learn about the coriterit of play from childreri. 
Suppose brie child, who is preteridlrig to be the father, says, "Now 
I'll cook diririer." The child who is playirig the mother says, 
"No, you go out arid mow the lawri." We may not like the 
stereotypes iri that bit of play--we can want to change what's 
behind it--but_the childreri have learried some social rales arid a 
basic script for playirig house with other childreri. J/ithbut 
thbse rules, they wbuld be cut but, at a Ibss, br isolated. 



MAINSTREAHING AND PLAY 



When you have both handicapped, arid ribri-haridicapped childreri 
together iri a classrbbm, brie of the mbst impbrtarit thirigs a 
teacher must understarid is ribt tb devalue the child with the 
simpler kind of play. I sbmetimes hear, "Oh, she is brily 
interested iri pburirig arid. dumpirig, _ what cari I db tb get her tb 
move on?" It is absolutely crucial tb give as much atteritiori tb 
that pouring and dumpirig_as possible: Firid tiew cbritairiers arid 
new materials to pour. That pburirig arid dumpirig is as impbrtrriit 
tb that child's development as prbvidirig materials for the child 
with the wildest^ most advanced imagiriatibri. Uritil that child 
has exhausted her interest in pburirig arid dumpings ybu cari't 
really move her on. 

Ii! terms of the classroom, ydtj have tb prevent segref4atidn. Just 
Because tHat child ppurs arid dumps , "tHere is no reason to let her 
be isolated from children who warit to build cities arid towns. It 
takes thought and planning^ but you must design your materials 
thoughtfully enough so that they permit children with a wide 
range of abilities to play together. Sand is a good example. 
The three-year old Downs child who likes filling and emptying 
containers can be the one who makes the hills. Other children 
can make roads and run the cars and people. 

Conflicts sometimes flare up. But the basic message has to be 
respect. Teachers can offer the model for that respect. For 
example, if a handicapped child is dumping sand where 'other 
children are trying to make a town, the teacher could transfbfm 
the problem from a mistake to a possibility. She might say^ "Oh, 
there's sand for more hills. Where do you want more hills?" She 
can involve the other children in making positive use of the 
skills and interests of the handicapped child. In more structured 
activities--say making bead patterns--while the other children 
ii^vent patterns and put them on strings, a child who is at a 
different level might be able to work with the same materials. 
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For example.^ that child could have a box of mixed beads and could 

separate them bycblor. Basic respect for the learning of the 

handicapped child, is what you are after, that's what 
mains treaming is all about. 



Dr. Sally J. Rogers is assistant professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Colorado Health Sciences Center at the School of 
Hedicine. She is on the staff of the Rocky Mountain Child 
Development Center where she directs The Playschool, a preschool 
program for autistic and severely emotionally or behaviorally 
handicapped children. For a number of years Dr. Rogers has been 
conducting long-term studies of cognitive and emotional 
development in handicapped children. 

Reprinted with permission from BEGINNINGS (the magazine for 
teachirs of young children), published by Exchange Press, Inc, , 
P.O. Box 2890, Redmond, WA 98073. 
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Handout #3 



PLANNING PROCESS 

How we will document our plans (review classroom planning 
form) 



How we will plan for adequate outdoor time (review/revise 
schedule) 



How we will assign supervision tasks 

- specific areas 

- special projects 

How we will plan to observe and record specific children's 
progress with specific skills 



How we will provide for teaching skills such as ball skills, 
gardening skills, woodworking skills 



How we will assure regular health and safety checks on play 
yard, equipment and materials 



How we will deyelop/revise and implement reasonable safety 
rules for children outdoors 
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PLATGROUND SAFETY Handout *4 

by Steeti Esbensen 
SLIDES 



siides caiibe dasigtied safely to enable children to slide from great heightSi _ alone 
or together with other children. The type of sliding experience desired will have 
consequences for the design and construction specifications. The fbllbwirig recbm- 
inendations apply generally to all forms of slides. 

Slides should: 

• have a debarkation platform which is enclosed so that it is virtually impossible 
for a child to fall down; 

• provide a side-screen which extends outward from the debarkation platform; 

• provide side- screening on the slide (about 3-6 inches high) to prevent children 
from rolling off the slide; 

9 always have a run-off lip at the base to create a smooth stop without a suddden 
impact to the feet or back; 

• have a support plate to the run-off lip which is wrapped underneath the sheeting 
thus eliminating sharp edges or joints from the slide; 

• be made of single pieces of stainless steel sheets, as much as possible 
longer slides should be carefully constructed so that there are lio chances 
of metal cuts to children; 

• have no metal bolts or other sharp cbhstructibh braces visible dh the sliding 
surface or inside the side-screens; 

• never be positioned in an open area with a sbutherh exposure; 

• have a barrier to encourage sitting bn the slide rather than walking or running 
down; 

• have a slope which will provide speed withbut endanger ihg the child; 

• be embedded in a 40-degree embankment which has a peak large enough to accomo- 
date several children at once 

• have a safety zone ^ bn the average bf 10 ft x 20 ft with 6 feet oat front of 
the debarkation lip; 

• not descend in a directibn where children are at play. 
Access to slides br climbing structures should: 

• be varied and challenge the child to cbhcehtrate on the activity of climbing; 

• be safe so that the child will have a good balance and grip as he/she climbs 
up br dbwh; 

• provide arms and legs with cbbrdihated tnbvemerit to challenge the whole body; 

• avbid the use of only simple stairs which do little to challenge the mbtbf 



integration and coordination skills of the child; 

• bring the child to a resting (tra^ space which is safe and reiaxihg 
before undertaking the next adventure; 

• be free of protruding nuts or bolts; 

• have rungs which are about 1 foot apart to allow easy grasp; 

• be fitin so as to avoid unpredictable jerky movements while 
climbing; 

• place ladders at an angle for heights greater than 4 feet off a soft surface • 

• be firm to prevent fingers from becoming pinched in between a rung atid a 
a platfdnn (br a rope and a platform). 

In the event that rope climbing nets (or suspension nets) are used, they must be 
firmly connected and avoid the use of connections which can cut a child. 




CtlMBiNG STRUCTURES 



yJircbing structures which are designed to meet children ' s desire to attain 
heijjht should always Le placed over sand to sdfteti falls in the case of 
accidents. Careful design and cbhstructidh will minitnize chances of falls, 
i veil as the frequency of stich accidental falls; therefore structures 
s^4c:tld: 

• Be enclosed with at least 31 inches high protective siding; 

• Rave either a solid siding or vertical boards which make climbing on the 
siding impossible; 

• Never have horizontal bars which allow children to climb higher than the 
planned height; 

• Be thoughtfully designed so that imcompatible activities are avoided; 

• Not place a slide and ladder parallel to each other as such placement 
will encourage children to jump bhtb the slide from the ladder; 

• Not place a horizontal ladder above or adjacent to a slide as such equipment 
will allow children to swing their feel? down into the body of a sliding 
child. 

• Have safe and scaled ways cZ getting from one part of the structure to 
another. 

• Avoid having open platforms adjacent to a_ swing; 

• Be free of prbtrudihg metal parts ^ huts^ bolts and hails; 

• Have a soft surface^ i.e.i sand underneath the swings. 




SWINGS 



Swings have uhdev'gphe a trer^dtix . 'C 
evolution during the last tv:d 
decades. The woodeti swing seats i 
so popular oh backyard trees a 
decade agb^ are how replaced by 
absorbeht rubber tires^ plastic 
or strap seats* Whateveri the 
hardware used to make swings is 
hot the only cdhsideratibh which 
helps to make a swing set safe. 
The framing and surrounding play 
cbmpphehtshave a direct influence 
on the quality of the experience 
children have while swinging. The 
fpllbwihg criteria applies to 
the swing set and its surrbuhdihg 
area. Swings should: 




• Be located in ah areas where 
the danger bf being hit is 
minimized 1 surrounded by at 
least 10 ft. bf clearance in 
every direction - 

• Be enclosed by a hedge or low 
fence to prevent small children 
from running into the path of a 
moving swing. 
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SAND 



Essentially there are two kinds of sand recbmmehded for use in playgrounds; 
sand for sandboxes or sand areasj and impact sand which is used uhdi^r 
climbing equipment^ swings and similar equipment from which there is a 
possibility of falling. 

Sandbox sand 

tti a isatidbox or isimilafly designated satid area, children use the sand to 
makie fdnns, tunnels, roads atld whatever else their imagination dictates. 
Satid selected for this area must hold together when molded so as not to 
frustrate the children at play. 

The satid should: 



• Pack well wheti moist, so as to maititaiti the shapes made by the children; 

• Be a balaticed mixture of pafticle sizes, ratiging from coarse sand (Prefer 
ably hot moire thati .06 itiches to very fine sand) 

• Be like seaside satid or a well-washed satid of the above mixtures; 

• Be clean; it should be ffee of dirt, clay, silt, oxides or iron or other 
cdtitamihahts . 

A good depth of • the satid in the satid area is between 15 and 18 inches. 

The fblldwihg ptdcedute is tecdtranetided pfidf to accepting delivery of sand. 
Take a white cldth atid place a sample of the satid in the cloth to see if 
the damp satid stains dt discdldurs th'^ cloth. Discoloration or stain on 
the cldth indicates that the satid has tidt been sufficiently washed and that 
clay dr dirt is ytill too prevalent for it to be used as effective sandbox 
sand. 

Pay pairticulair attetitioti to the presetice of any sharp materials such as 
aftiflcially crushed stotie. Such materials can cause cuts and minor skin 
ifiritatidtis atid could be potentially dangerous to the eyes. 

Maititenatice 

Satidbdx dr sand-play area: 

The sand tn the sandbox should be raked over regularly to remove all surface 
debfis. Special care should be taken to remove broken glass, plastic and 
fusty catis, along with fecal matter from animals. 




IMPACT SAND 



impact sand is used under climbing equipinehtj swings and simila -equipment 
from which there is a possibly d£ falling. The primary purpose of this sarid 
is to cushion and absorb a fall. It raust_therefore be ss \d which does not 
pack together to become a hard surface. The quality of the satid is essentially 
the opposite of sandbox sand, Wind-blpwh sand such as found in satid duties is 
an excellent example of impact sand. It consists of rounded particles of 
uniform size which move easily against each other, and thus give wheti hit by 
an object or a child. 

Dune sand does have one very appareht_ disadvantage , itl that wheti dry, it will 
blow around with the wind. This problem can be dvercdme wheti the area where 
it is used is enclosed by a hedge or similar wihdscreeti device. 

In reality, dune sand is also very difficult to obtain; it is therefore 
recbimended that larger particle sand of ,06-, 01 inches be used, providing 
the particles are not too abrasive so as to cause damage to the child's 
skin. 

Another alternative to consider for impact purposes is small gravel or finely 
crushed reck (again check for abrasion and cbmpactihg hazards) . Whichever 
sand or particle material you decide to use as impact surface, be st:re to 
provide a depth of approximately I root to provide sufficietit absorption. 

Maintenance of impact sand: 

This consists essentially of cbimnoh sense , Keep the impact sand free of dirt, 
broken glass^ weeds ahd debris. Turn the s<-iTid regularly with a pitch fork, 
especially in heavily used areas where sand tetids to become compressed and 
as hard as asphalt. 



the precc^ding information on playground safety as regards slides, climbing 
structures, swings and sand was excerpted from a publication entitled "Hid- 
den Hazards on Playgrounds for Ybr.ng Children" by Steen Esbensen, Professor 
of Early Childhood Education at the University of Quebec and published by 
Authority of the Minister of National Health and Welfare Social Service 
Programs Branch , Canada -y 1984 
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Handout #5 



PlaygfdUnd Inipfdvement Rating Scale 



Program 



Number of children 

Ages of children 

Number of staff : 



Date - 
Rater 



Score eacfi item: 3 — outdoor play cirea meets this goal very well 

2^outdoor play area needs to be improved to meet this goal 
1— little or no evidence that dUtdbbr play area meets this goal 

{Examples of items to look for are listed in parentheses ) 



Activities and equipment 

Range of activities 

1 



The equipment prbvides appropriate 
and stimulating levels of difficult/ for 
all the age groups served, (infants, 
toddlers, preschool children, school-age 
children) 

2. A variety of equipment is provided to 
stimulate different types of physical 
activity, (balls, baiance beams, wheel 
toys, swings, climbing equipment, jump 
ropes, ladders, planics) 

3. Some of the equipment and materials 
invite cooperative play, (outdoor 
blocks, rocking boat, dramatic play 
props) 

4. Creative materials are readily available 
for child/en. (clay, carpentry, paints, 
v^^er, and sand) 

5. Some of the equipment is flexiWe so 
that it can be combmed in different 
vrag^ by the chHdren with adult help if 
nec^sary. (planks, climbing boxes, 
ladders)^ 

6; T^e climbing equipmennncorpo^ a 
varie^ of spati^ relationships: (through 
tmmeis, up or down ramps, over or 
under plaBorms) 

?. There is a suitable place for gardening, 
(window box, tubs with soil, garden 
plot) 

8. There are enough options for the 
childreh to choose from without 
unreasonable competition or ^vaitihg. 



SBf ety and tieaith 

9. The equipment is substantial ly 

cdnstructeU. (anchdred climbing 
structures and swing frames) 

10. Cushioning is provided under sv/ings 

arid climbing apparatus, (loose sand or 
tanbark at least 1 foot deep within a 
containing edgebdard, rubber padding) 

11, Swing seats are made df pliable 

materiai. 

12. Swings are separated from areas where 

children run or ride wheel toys. 
13. Protective railings prevent children 

from falling from high equipment. 
14. Equipment is well maintained, (no 

protruding nails, splinters, flaking paint, 

broken parts, frayed ropes) 
15. The play area is routinely checked and 

maintained, (trash picked up, grass 

mowed, good dramage) 
16. The health hazards from animal 

contamination ar^e minimized, (sand 

box covers, fenc^, children wash hands 

after playing outdoors) 



Of^dfiizatiOfi of play area 



17. The play area is well defined: (fence 
that cannot be climbed) 

18. There are clear pathways and enough 
space between areas so that traffic 
flows well and equipment does not 
obstruct the movement of children. 
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19. Space and eqaipment are orgsmized so 
that children are readily visible and 
easily supervised by teachers. 

20. Different types of activity areas are 

separated, (tricycle paths separate from 
swings, sand box separate from 
climbing area) 
21 Open space is available for active jjlay. 
~ 22. Some space encourages quiet, 

thoughtful play, (grassy area near trees, 
sandtxJx away from traffic) 

23. Blocks and props can be set up 

outdoors for dramatic play. 

^^zz^ 24. Art activities can be set up outdoors: 

25. TTie area fs easily accessible from the 

classrbbrri. 

26. The are>. is readily accessible to the 

restrooris. 

27. A drlnlang fountain is avaiiable. 

28. Accessible arid sufficient storage is 

provided. 

^^^^^^ 29. A portion of the p\sy area is covered 

for use in wet weather. 
30. An adequate area is sUhhy in cold 

weather. 

. 31. Ah adequate area of shade is provided 

in hot weather. 

Variety of play surfaces 

^^^^^ 32. A hard surfac*^ is avaiiable to ride 

wheel toys, play group games, or dance. 

33. Soil, sand, and water are available for 

digging and aiud play. 

A grassy or carpeted at ea is provided. 

35. Good drainage keeps aii surfaces 
usable. 

Surrounding environment 

36. The fence create ah effective screen 

for the pisQ^grouhd by biocicing out 
unpieassmt or by admitting pieasant 
aspects of the surrounding 
ehvirbhiheht. It protects children from 
ihtrusibh by passers-by. 

" 37. Hie setting visible from Se piay area is 
pieasant. 



38. The iocation is reiatively quiet, (little 

noise from railroads, traffic, factories) 

Supervisibn and use ofptay area 

39. A sufficient number of adults supervise 

ttie ctiiidren during outdoor ptay. 

: 40. Responsibliity for specific areas is 

assigned to stali to assure that the 
entire playground is well suf)ervised. 

^ 41. Teachers focus tlieir attention on and 

interact witli tlie chiidren to enhance 
iearning arid maintain safety, (adults do 
hot talk together at length or sit 
passively when supervising children) 
42: Ciiijdren are guided to use tfie 
equipment appropriateiy. (climb on 
ladders instead of tables) 

43. The daily schedule includes mbrhihg 

and afternoon active piay periods for aii 
age groups, either outdoor, ■ in 
suitably equipped indoor f 

44. The schedule for use of \ ay area 

minimizes overlap of ag€ .oups > 
avoid conflicts, overcrowding, and 
undue cdmpetitidri for matenals. 

4f-. Special activities are planned for and 

set up in the outdoor area daily, 
(games, painting) 

46. Teachers add to or rearrange large 

equipment at least every six months, 
(spools, crates, tunnels) 
47. Teacliers encourage and assist chiidren 
in rearranging small flexible equipment, 
(ladders, planks, boxes) 

48. Most of the children are constructively 

involved with the equipment and 
activities in the piayground. 

49. Childreri help clean Up the area and pUt 

away equipment. 

score 

Copyright ^ 1985 by the National Association for Qie Edu- 
cation of Yblirig Children^ 

Pet : ksipn to^^^^ is required only lf_tH|s rnateriaj Ls to 
be reptinied in another form such as a book, newsletter, or 
joumd: Request permission from NAEYC in writing: 
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CLASSROOM PLANNING 



OVERVIEW 

This workshop is intended for education component staff including 
classroom volunteers , Education Advisory Board members and other 
interested parents. _ The inclusion of other component staff for 
the first section (1 hour crd 10 minutes) would be helpful for 
cbbrdihatihg inter-cbmpbnent planning. These staff members could 
then leave at the break. 

Training techniques include short lectures^ small group tasks i 
discussibn and the use and analysis of sample planning forms. 

In reviewing this module ^ it will be necessary to alternatively 
reference the fbllbwing sections: 

Procedures^ pp. 3-7 

Topics and Key Concepts, pp. 8-14 

Handouts, pp. 15-li3 

Additional Resources for Classroom Planning are listed on page 
19, 20, and 71. 

The session v7i require a minimum of four and a half hours. if 

participants are to experiment thoroughly with the sample 
planning iorms , additional time will be needed. It may be 
^esirable to conduct this training in two sessions! Session I - 
Fbundations of Classroom Planning and Component Coordination for 
Classroom Planning, and Session II - Teaching Team Plane - Us lug 
and Analyzing Forme. 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

• To identify the foundation documents and component 
coordination essential to quality classroom planning. 

• to define the teaching team's planning instruments which 
contribute to quality classroom planning. 

m to provide an opportunity to experiment with planning 
forms which can be used in their entirety or in revising 
current prog ram forms . 

AGENDA 
Introduction 

Foundations of Classroom Planning 

Component Coordination for Classroom Planning 

Teaching Team Plans 

Using and Analyzing Forms 

Summary and EvBlvr^tibu 



MATERIALS 

Flip Chart, Pens and Tape 
Copies for each participant of: 

• Learning Qbjectives 

• Agenda 

• Handouts 

• Evaluation Forms 

Have copies of performance standards program philosophy ^ 
education plan and curriculum available for small group use. 



PREPARATION 



Request that participants bring: 

• a copy of thei^ schedule 

• information d.. individual children to use in planning 
(I -P.s if complete/ 

• curriculum resource materials they use when planning 
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Approximate Time h ivlties 

15 Minutes INTRODUCTION 

Review Agenda 
and 

Learning Objectives __ _ 
Ask how many originally learned to 
do "Lesson Plans" for older children 
in format of: 

objectives 
materials 
procedures . 

Comment that this is atl important 
part of Classroom Planning but 
today's review will take a broad 
perspective . 

See Key Concepts, p. 8, for purposes 
of Classroom Planning. 

15 Minutes fOUNDATIONS OF CLASSROOM PLANNING 

Lecture 

Review Key Concepts, pp- 8 and 9^ 

Read sample program philosophy 

(Handout #1) as philosophy is 

reviewed^ Use your local program 

philosophy as an additional or 
replacement handotit . 

20 Minutes COMPONENT COORDINATION FOR CIASSROOM 

PLANNING 

Small Group Task 

In small groups (4-6 people per 
group) ask participants to list , on 

a f I Ip chart^ the reasons why 

Education component staff (Education 
Coordinator and/or Teaching Teams) 
need to coordinate their planning 
with each of the following : 
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Approximate Time 



Activities 



20 Minutes 



15 Minutes 
20 Minutes 



Administrative Staff _ _ 
Parent Ihvblvemerit/Sbcial Ser- 
__ vices Staff 
Volunteer Codrdinatbr 
Health Staff 
Dental Health Staff 
Mental Health Staff 
NutrltibnCbdrdinatdr 
Handicap Coordinator 

Post the preceding list on a flip 
chart page or put on blackboard for 
participant reference. 



Receive reports from each small 
group and display them where all can 
see. 

See key Concepts, pp. 9-11. 

Summarize reports to assure 

inclusion of all issues crucial to 
your program. 

BREAK 

TEACIrxNG TEAM PLANS 



See CnnccvCJ 
review with 
definitions on 



pp . 11 & 12 , and 
participants the 
Handout #2: 



Room Arrangement 
Schedule 
Time tine 
Long-T:?r^ Plan 

Weekly/Daily Plans 

individualized Plans 

Lesson Plans/Learning Episodes 

(Participants will actually work 
with forms for LdngrTerm, Individual 
and Weekly/Daily planning later in 
the workshop. This lecture is only 
intended to introduce and define the 
various segments of the teaching 
teams ' plans . ) 



15 Minutes 



BREAK 
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Approximate time 



15 Minutes 



Activity 

USING AND ANAtYZING ix.#i:if5 

Place copies of the Performance 

Standards, your program's 

Pfiilosopfiy , Education Plan and 
Curriculum in strategic places of 
tfie room and let participants know 
these are available to them for 
reference . 

SeflESULES 



15 Minutes 



Quickly review the Key Gbnceptis on 
p^ 12. Then ask teaching teams to 
analyze the schedule they brrj^,lit 
with them using Handout #3. _ ' a 
schedule was forgotten or if c re 
are noh teaching team participants^ 
they can analyze ^he sample schedule 
in Handout #2) Using the schedule 
in Handout #2, demonstrate how to 
use Handout #3. 

For example: _ 
Arrival/Quiet Activities 8:30 - 9:30 
would chai.t as follows: 





30 


Indlvidiiil 
30 


SCI 


lEDULED 

-Staff - 
Directed 


nHB-ifi 1 

- CRiW 
mitiatea 

30 


nliiutes 
Structured 


Free 

30 


Indoors 
30 


Outdoors 


Active 


Group 




Soli 
aski 


Cit 
ng: 


repot :3 from the teams 



o What did you learn? 

o Do you plan to make changes? 

o If so, what -xind? 



15 Minutes INDIVIDUALIZED PLAN (IP) 

Review Key Concepts, p. 12, 

Using Handout #4 i ask teaching teams 
or individuals who are not teaching 
team members to fill out the plan 

for a child they know well. 

teaching teams will use the 

information they brought with them; 
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Apprbximate I'line 
IQ Minutes 



15 Minutes 



15 Minutes 



20 Minutes 



ftctivities 

Solicit reports and discussion from 
the participants. Ask: 

• What did you learn? 

• Did the form work? 

• How would you try to imple- 
ment Home Activities? _ 

• How often. would you plan to 
review/evaluate progress? 

LONG-TERM PLANS 

Review Key Concepts on p. 13. Then, 
using Handout, #5^ ask participants 
to begin their next month-lprig plan 
by filling inat least two items in 
each box. If they have more time^ 
request that they fill it out fully 
thinking of the theme, their 
inrolled children and the Foundation 
Documents : 

Performance Standards 
Philosophy 
Education Plan 
Curriculum 



to 



REPbRTS/p-^SCUSSlbNS. Ask: 

• Kpw fully were you able 
complete it? 

• What^ parts seemed most 
useful? 

• What parts seemed least 
useful? 

• When and how would you plan 

to complete a long-term 

plan? 

WEEKLY/DAILY PLANS 

Review Handout #6 with participants 
using the Key Concepts, pp. 13 & 14. 
Ask participants to fill out the 
form using cheir long-term plan and 
individualized plan. Request that 
they complete at least one full day 
and then as c-uch of the rest as 
time allows. 
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15 Hlnutes 



REPQRTS/DiSetJSSIdN. Ask: 



• Wfiat parts did you find 

easiest? Why? 

• Wfiat parts were most 
difficult? Why? 

• Have you noted who is 

responsible for each part of 
ifie plan? 

• Was_ the Long-Term Plan 
useful? 

• Wereyou able. to incorporate 
the Individualized Plan? 



15 Minutes SUMMARY AND EVALUATI0N 

Reread aloud each learning objective 
of_ the workshop. After each one, 
solicit participants ' input as to 
what they considered most important 
under that objective. 

Clarify expectations regarding: 
using the forms or adapting current 
otles . 

Provide evaluation forms for 
participants allowing them to 
comment on the content and the 
process of the workshop 

presentation. 
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iraODUCfldN to the 
workshop 

etASSRees planning 

PURPeSES 



Classroom planning and specific 
staff assignments provide for: 

• complying with program stan- 
dards; 

• reaching program goals; 

• an orderly program; 

• a well supervised environ- 
ment ; 

• continuity in children's 
learning. 



FOUNDATIONS OF The basic documents (fbuhdatidns) 

etASSROOM PLANNING b£ ^ preschool classroom planning 

are: 

• The program performance 
standards ; _ 

• The local written philosophy 
statement which identifies 
the educational values, held 
by the pr bgr am staff and 
parents ;^ 

• The Education Plan arid 
Curriculum which reflect the 
standards, the philosophy 
and the community's beliefs^ 
life style industry and 
geography. 

For example^ local program 
plans will vary in order to 
accommodate what is 

appropriate iri an urban 
ehvi rbnmen t ^ br a fishing 
cbmmunity i br a migrant 
population or a long 
itatlding farm community. 
Each environment dictates 
the inclusion of different 
curriculum themes ^ toys > 
games ^ songs > books/stories > 
trips > foods and expecta- 
tions from the parents and 
community. 

Teachers must also be aware of their 
personal philosophies and values as 

they plan^ This awareness can be 

used advantageously both in planning 
what txx do and what not. to do within 
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Ton ig Key Con cep t s 



the framework of program 

expectations . 



CdMPONENT CddRDINATION Planning in other components needs 

FOR CLASSROOM PLANNING to be coordinated with teaching 

teams --either directly or through 
the education coordinator because of 

th3 impl icat ions for classroom 

planning . Two examples follow: 

Administration--if the selected 

classroom space Is to include 

several small rooms instead of dne,^ 

staff deployment , schedules and 

plannirig for transitions will be 
very aiffer^nt from planning for one 
large classroom. 

Health--if children are scheduled 

for physical examinations^ teaching 

teams will want to prepare the 

children for what they can expect, 
in addition, if a child is to he 
taken out for an appoihtmeht , the 
teaching team can use that 
information to assure that the_ child 

does hot- miss something planned 

specifically for her or him. 

The following are some issues that 
require cbbrdinatibn _ with 

appropriate cbmpbheht staff. 

Administration 

Budget considerations affect : 

classroom and putddor space 
classroom maintenance 
equipment purchase and mainte- 
nance 
materials supply 
study trip potential 

SAVI timing and procedures affect 
classroom routines. 

Parent Involvement 

Teaching team roles need to be clear 
in regard to involvement with: 
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Topic 



^ey eoncept & 



center committee meetings 

parent Input to curriculum 

parents as classroom volunteers 

parent orientation to the 

classroom 

parent training 

parent newsletters 

home visits done by other 

component staff 

Who is in charge and who is 
available to help with: 

recruitment, 
orientation , 
placement I 
training, 
recognition? 

Health 

If children ate to be taken but of 
the classroom or Health staff plan 
to come into the classroom^ the 
following require a coordinated 
effort- -screening, physical 
examinations and dental 

appbihtmehts . 

Curriculum input may be planned, 
e.g.^ correct _ tbbthbrushing dembh- 
stratibn or health study trip. 



Resources inay be identified by 
Health Staffs e.g, , films, 

curriculum books or models. 

If teaching teams are expected to 
fill out part of the child health 
record^ this needs to be 
calendared at a mutually agreeable 
date. 

teaching teams * access to health 
records needs to be commonly 
understood as well as Health staff 
access to educational records. 
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Toj^4ji key Con^efits 

Handicap 



Teaching teams need a clear 

understanding of their role In 

Referral , Assessment ^ Diagnosis , 

Individual Education Plan(s), 

Special Services , and hpw they can 
access necessary information about 
the specif ic handicapping conditions 
of the children they teach. 



The teaching team^s referral 

responsibilities and procedures need 
to be clearly understood by both 
education and social services staff. 



Nutrition staff support for 
Tasting/Godking experiences and 

kitchen availability can be 

negotiated . Common understandings 

of food service procedures and 
responsibilities need to be 
established . 

Gurrieulum input may be planned, 

e.g. , _ resources ,^ demonstrations^ 
materials , and study trip 

recbmnehdat ions • 



TEACHING TEAM PLANS In addition to the basic documents 

and cobrdihatidn heeds are the 
specific plans which are done in the 
educatibh component, primarily by 
teaching teams. Each of these plans 
incbrpbrates adherence to 

performance standards, .program 
philbsbphy, the Education Plan and 
the prbgram curriculum. The 
planning is based bh khbwledge bf 
the children. 

--Getieral knowledge of the specific 
^ge group (s) arid 



— Knowledge of individual children's 
needs and interests • 
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topic 



Key Concepts 



Who Plans 



When 



USING AND ANALYZING 
FORMS 



Optimally^ teachers ^ teacher aides 
and regularly invdlyed volunteers 
plan and evaluate together with 
knowledge of other components' plans 
as provided for in coord inatibri and 
ccjippnent planning , Arranging 
teaching team schedules to provide 
for a total of two to three hours of 
uninterrupted planning time ^ weekly^ 
is crucial to providing a quality 
program. Doing it in less time will 
allow for less careful consideration 
of individual children ' s heeds and 
interests and an appropriate match 
of activities and materials 
addition, a daily teaching 
meeting to review how plans 
implemented and how each 
responded that day can provide 



. In 
team 
were 
child 
for 



refinements in the next day's plan. 



Individualized 
Plans (I.TTJ 



Young children learn skills and 
pursue information by moving^ 

talking^ manipulating, exploring^ 

discovering, pretending, making 
mistakes, tasting, feeling, 

smelling, listening and looking. 
Tfiey are ACTIVE learners needing 
large Slocks of work/play time and 

regular outdoor time adjusted 

appropriately to the season. For 
example^ two 15-minute periods might 

have to suffice on the coldest 

winter days while most of the 
program can 5e moved outdoors in the 
early Fall or late Spring. 

Where _ children are developing 
normally and well it is important to 
expand on their interests and 

strengths. if children have 

specific heeds, it important to 
plah for these, "15ut to avoid 
bperatlhg from a deficit model^ we 
must also try to incorporate these 
childrehJs strehgths and interests 
ih our plahhihg. 
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Topic 



Key Gbneepts 



iThls workshop does not cover 
I.E_.P^s as that is another complete 
workshop. See Resource List at end 
of this module. ) 

Long-Term Plans lii a long-term plan it is 

appropriate to list more ideas^ 
activities and concepts than you can 
actually implement; Taking time to 
list. many_ possibilities will make 
weekly/daily planning easier and 
will give you time to research 
trips, plan with parents, gather 
resources and develop materials to 
match children's interests and 
needs. If the boxes provided don't 
wdrk^ change the titles to meet 
perceived heeds . 

This form could be posted and ideas 
noted on it as they occur instead of 
completing it at a single planning 
session. 

geekly/D atly Plans The "Special Plans for Individual 

Cbildren" boxes aire intended for 
no t ing ch i Idr en to observe or 
assess. Appointments which take 
them away from the classroom could 
also be noted or a birthday. Staff 
initials will indicate who is 
respc>nsible , here_ and thrdughbut 
this form. the "Target Children" 
column refers to children you 
specifically wish to involve in a 
given activity because of their 
needs or interests identified in IP 
or I.E. P. objectives. 

The Manipulatives and Dramatic Play 
and/or Block Area columns refer to 
rotation of available materials as 
appropriate to naeet children's needs 
and to accommodate theme concepts. 
Again, staff initials will identify 
who is responsible. 

Under Meal Times, names of helpers 
day by day will appear along with 

the topic for discussion. - In 

deference to children 's interests » 
any given topic may change but a 
plan i£ ready. 
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Topic 



key Concepts 



Art /Great lye--thls cdiumn will 
specify who Is responsible for the 
easels , the play dough and available 
art supplies as well as special 
projects such as finger painting. 

Outdoors — Skill Development will 

indicate activities requiring 

special materials or supervision 
such as ballskllls, Jump rope, an 
obstacle course, follow the leadetj 
a nature walk and active games. [DO 

NOT plan for competition . 

Preschool Children's skills are Just 
beginning to develop and they should 

not be put in the position of 

losing.] Under "Group Times/' 
discussion topics and games should 
be named as should specific stories 
or f ingerplays . If using small 

groups^ topics may differ. The 

ffasic column should include specific 
information as well and include 

within each week^ opportunity to 

sing, to move to music, to listen 
carefully and to play instruments. 
Dismissal can include reminders to 

staff such as — '•Send Newsletters 

with ehildren" and/or a variety of 
ways to dismiss children--by color 
of clothes, by type of shoe closure, 
by color of hair^ by one syllable 
names , and so forth . 

Careful planning does not imply that 
children lose their freedom to 

choose their own activities during 

free play. it does mean that 

appropriate dpporttanities and 

materials are provided for the 

enrolled children. Ghildren can be 
exposed to specific teaching to meet 

assessed heeds dtaring free play or 

in more formal small group 
activities or one to one indoors or 
but _ as the bppdrtuni ty presents 
itself. 
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Handout #1 



BLAIR HEAD START PHItQSOPHY 



rhe following statement of program philosbpfiy represents a 
synthesis of ideas submitted by Blair Head Start teacfiing staff 
and the parents on the characteristics of an exemplary preschool 
program* 



i quality preschool program wbrP-s to develop children's 
:dgnitive, affective^ psychbmbtor and social skills in 
jreparatidn for their future education. In addltidh, It aicas at 
:he development of children's life coping skills. These. include 
:he ability to handle emotions and stress^ the ability to 
saintain personal and physical security, and the ability to 
explore options and make decisions, _It respects the uniqueness 
)f each child and works to develop self-esteem in all children. 

in exemplary program meets the needs of each individual child, 
laximlzing his/her potential for growth. It offers children the 
ipportunity to explore> experiment^ create question , socialize, 
leet different life situations^ and apply all five senses to the 
:ask of learning. 

L quality preschool program offers teachers the opportunity to 
ixplore various teaching methods and styles^ to be creative, to 
flexible, and to individualize instruction using a guided- 
iscovery-type approach. 

a exemplary preschool program evaluates students in a variety of 
ays. It employs a valid assessment instrument linked to the 

urriculum. It also enoiploys checklist and observation, formats 

or foraative evaluation of skills targeted on lEP's. In 
ddition, it encourages children to evaluate themselves. 



sed with permission of the director of Blair County Head Starts 
hild Advocates of Blair Gounty, inc., 319 Sycamore Street. 
Itbbria, PA 16603-B992. 
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Handout #2 



TEACHING TEAM PLANS 



R00M ARRANSEpNf - This will vary with the program philbsbphy, 
the age of the children, the curriculunii the space ^ available 
equipment and materials, licensing requirem^ and the time of 

year. Regular review will probably result in ongoing change. 

Children should be involved in problem solving and changes. 

SeHEDULE - This should be posted and will almost always be the 
same. As children mature, changes may be appropriate. It 
provides a time frame for activities with appropriate balance of: 

active and quiet times 

individual and group times_ 

staff directed and child initiated times 

free and structured times --age appropriate 

indoor and outdoor ^t4me--year round. 



Sample Part Say Schedule 



' Arrival/Quiet Activ. 
8:30 - 9:00 




Breakfast 
9:00 - 9:30 


Story Time/Music 
11:00 - 11:15 


eiear Tabies, Bathroom - 
Brush Teeth 
9:30 - 9:40 


Outdoor Play 
11:15 - 12:00 


Groups Time 
9:40 - 9:50 


Lunch Preparation 
12:00 - 12:10 


Free JPlay/ Work Time 
9:50 - 10:50 


Lunch 

12:10 - 12:45 


Clean-Up 

10:50 - 11:00 


Clean-up/Departures 
12:45-1:00 
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TIME tiNE - This is a year Idtig planning Ihstirtiment wfiicfi 
identifies due dates for aecoffipllshlng tasks in a coordinated and 
timely fashion. 



Example 
TEACHING TEAM TIME t^E 
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tONG-TERM PtANS -for a month or six weeks: They frequently 

include a theme, concepts to be taught .plans for groups with 

cbnnnon interests or needs, special activities or materials i room 
arrangement changes and so forth. These plans heed to be 
completed at least two (2) weeks before the onset of plan use; 

If these plans include the use of special equipment or materials ^ 
cbbrdinatibn with other component staff (e.g."; Health^ office 
ebpying, time away from the center (eig. , Center Cbmmifctee 
Meeting) br expenditure of funds, It would be appropriate to 
submit a cbpy to the supervisor to substantiate requests. 

WEEKLY/DAItY PLANS - These plans are frequently submitted for 

supervisbry review. They are posted tor reference by the 

teaching team including volunteers, they are very specific. For 
example, they will specify the name of the story or book to be 
read bn Mbnday and the initials of who is responsible. They 
specify exactly what will be done, where and who is in charge. 
If bbservations are being done on motor skills » the plan will 
specify bn Tue s d ay- - Jose^_Marj^ /^o8^_ mo t o r /^L^ 

children checklist staff initials 

If dental exams are in progress, the plan would indicate bh 
Thursday, teticia and Mimi/Dental appointment/9 : 40 . 

If three children are just learning to catch a ball^ ball skills 
will be scheduled with staff initials and target children nbted 
so they are specifically invited to take part. 

INDIVIDUAtlZES PtAN - This is a plan for each child in the room 

arrived at fbllowingj^ parent conference, assessments, 

dbservatibhs and record reviews^ Changes, additions and progress 
on the ^lan should be noted as appropriate--at least twice a 
year. These will be reviewed when developing Long-Term and 
Weekiy/Daily Plans^ in the case of a special needs child, an 
Individual Education Plan (lEP) will be in use, coordinated with 
the Handicap Services Coordinator and following the guidilines of 
the Handicap Services Component Plan in addition to the Education 
Component Plan. 

LESSON PLAN/LEARNING EPISDBE - This is a personal document for 
the staff member whb plans to work with a specific child or small 
group of children relative to individual Plans (I. P. or' 
Individual EdUcatibh Plan, IEi\ objectives). This plan is 
usually organized in the traditional form of 

Objectives/Materials/Prbcedures and is most necessary when a 
Staff member is doing an activity for the first time or two. Tn 
be most useful, it will include the exact language to be used in 
presenting an activity. 
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Handout #3 



SCHEDULED TINE ^ in minutes 



Active 



Quiet 



Individual 



Group 



_Staff 
Directed 



Child 
Initiated 



Structured 



Free 



Indoors 



Outdoors 



PkANN^ ADJUSTNENTS 



m 
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Haiidotii #4 



INDIVroUAIJZED PLAN 



Chflife Name Birthdate Age 

'I^eacher^ Hame - Date of Plan Develbpiheht 



Strengths 


Needs 




_ _ _ — . _ _ »i 
Goals/Objectives 


Planned Ciassrcom Activities 


Planned Home Activities 



Evaluation: Date of Evaluation 
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LONG TERM PLAN 



DURATION OF PLAN CENTER 



ildlhg Self Image 


Concepts to Stress (Include nutritibrij sciericej health arid safety concepts along 
with theme related concepts) 


Words 


Books and Stories 


Special Music 


i 

Displays 




Home Activities 




Study trip(s) and Date(sj 


Special Activites For Children 


ay PrbfDS 


Special Activities With Parents ond Date(s) 

112 
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Htndout 16 



CENTER 



THEME 



TEACHERS 



WEEK OF 



4UESDAY 



WEDNESDAY 



THURSDAY 



FRIDAY 



Special Plans for 
Individual Children 



observations 



Manipulatlves 



Meal Times 

• H^^rs 

• Disccssion 



Art/Creative 



Outdoors 

I Skill Development 



Dramatic Play 

and/or 
Blocks Area 



TargelCliildren 
-specific actlvitii 
lEP or IP objectives 



• Discussion 

• Games 

I Story 



Weekly -Listen, 
Sing^Instrij 
Movement 

Dismisiai 
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SBBlTlONAt RESetJReES FOR CLASSROOM PLANNING 

Training M a nu a l s for Local Head Start Staff 

Par£ 1 Training Moaules-Judith L. Pokorni 
" Inaiviaualizing Preschool Activities 
Observation and Recording Skills 

Part 11 Six Mini -Workshops - Judith L; Pokorni 

Roles and Responsibilities of the Teacher 
Learning Environments 

Daily Planning 

Classroom Management 

Teaching teams 

Working with Parents 

Part III Training Modules - Carol Rudolph 

Planning for and Grouping Children to Meet 

Individual Needs 
Cognitive Development 
Classroom Management 

Part IV Training Modules - Carol Rudolph 
Language Development 
Creativity 

Part V Training Modules - Nancy J. Mallory 
Study Trips _ 

Parent Involvement in the Head Start Education 
Cbmpoheht 

Part VI Triihihg Module - Nancy J. Mallory 

Using the Outdoors as a Learning Environment 

Deyeldped by_ the Head Start Resource and Training Center, 

University of Maryland. University Cbllegei Conferences and 

Institutes Program^ 4321 Hartwiefc Road, Colleiie Park, Maryland 
20740 (301) 454-5786. ^ 

Rooifl Arrgngjment as a Teaching Strategy , filmstrip and audiotape 
- Diane T. Dodge _ ' 

Creative Associates^ 3201 New Mexico Avenue; NW^ Suite 270, 
Washington, DC 20016 ^202) 966-58D4. In Region iil^ available 
on loan from HSRTC. Contact the Resource Librarian (301) 454- 
5786 . 

A gi^l4e for Education Coordinators . ih Head Start developed by 

Creative Associates, Available in ! 98^871 

"Arrang i^ the Classroom; Case Study of the High /Scope 
^^gs c hoc JT _Flf teen minute color filmstrip and ""^ssette tape. 
High /Scope Press, 600 North River Street^ Ypsilanti^ HI 48197- 

2898. In Region III, available on loan from HSRTC. Contact the 

Resource Librarian (301) 454-5786. 
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MATERIAL RESDUReS LISTING 



Early Childhood Series - A eiassrbbm Planned for Learning, 

Slides/Tape. Explores the ways in which young children learn, 
emphasizing the rationale behind everyday classroona practices . 
Activity centers, room arrangement, and the foundational nature 
of the classroom experience are highlighted. 

A Good Day in the Kindergarten, Filmstrip^ A quality 

environment is provided by a competent teacher leading to 
physical, intellectual, social, and emotional growth for young 
children in the classroom. 

Managing the Daily Program, _ Module B of Skills For Preschool 
Teachers Media Pack, Janice J. Beaty, Filmstrip and tape^ Self- 
directed modular training unit to accompany the text; Looks at 
translating program goal, objectives, check lists i and question 
sheets into a balance of dally activities,^ and incorporating the 
needs of the individual child within the daily program. 

Organizing Free Play, 22 minutes, 16 mm film, B/W. Using 
preschool children and their teachers in the physical 
surroundings of the nursery school, the film discusses these 
questions: What is free play? Hbwdb children learn from free 
play? How does one control free play? 

Setting Up a Classroom^ 30 minutes, 16 mm filnt, cbldf^ Two 
teachers plan and arrange a classroom a few days before children 
arrive. They strive to create a functional [ flexible environment 
in which children can grow and develop; The equipment and 
supplies are stacked around the room. The teachers ''rbugh but" a 
plan as they work at putting the equipment in places 

In Region III, these resources are available frbm the Resburce 
Librarian at the: 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 
University of Maryland 

4'''>1 Hartwick Road 
Coll e Park, MD 20740 
' 01) 454^5786 



Basic Skills far Conflict Resolution 

by Barbara Grissinger 
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BASIC JKILLS FOR CONFLICT RESOLUTION 



OVERVIEW 

This workshop^ designed_fd people^ is primarily a skills 

practice workshop. Participants will work oh increasing 
communication skills with the end purpose of being more prepared 
and comfortable in dealing with potential conflict situations. 
It is assumed that people participating in this workshop have had 
previous training or are familiar with arid basically comfortable 
with the helping role. That is, participants should be 
coinfortable dealing with people who seek them but for help; they 
should be somewhat at ease with peoples' expressibri of feelings 
and understand the value of supportive iriterveritibri. 

This highly experiential workshop is designed to address issues 
of conflictive management and to help people initiate discussibri 
with others on subjects that might be uncomfortable or which may 
lead to conflictive interchanges. Theory is presented thrbugh a 

a variety of individual and small group exercises arid thrbugh 

"mini-lectures" throughout the workshop. This is a 7 hour or 
full day workshop, but can easily be altered for the skill level 
of participants or to make it shorter. The session is brily a 
beginning point in understanding and managing cbriflict 
situations. 

The theory for this session is drawn largely from People Skills 
by_ Robert Bolton, Ph.D. there are a number of other excellent 
supporting references listed in the bibliography. 

Please note: 

All workshop materials should be read and reviewed prior to 

presenting the workshop. Presenters are encouraged to use the 
references in the bibliography to prepare themselves more fully 
in theory and understanding of the materials and/or to alter the 
workshop designs for specific program needs. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



• Participants will identify types of conflict situations 
which they personally find difficult to deal with, as 
well as explore their own reluctances to working with 
these conflict situations. 

• Participants will practice specif ic skills hecesisary for 
constructive conflict resolution. 

• Participants will practice specific skills hecesisary for 
effective conflict resdlutidri: 

a. listening skills 

b. problem definition skills 

c. assertive skills 



Introduction and Review of Learning Objectives 
Identifying Your Own Difficult Cdnf 1 ict Si tuatibhs 
Basic Information About Conflict Situations 

definitions 
- unrealistic vs. realistic conflict 
strategies for managing conflict 

primacy of dealing with emotions when handling conflict 
situations 

Skills Practice for Conflict Management 

Listening skills 

Defining the problem 

Preparing for Conflict /Confrontation 

Assertive Statements 

Role play of conflict/confrontation situatidris 
Summary 



Haterials & 



Flip chart and markers 
Masking tape 
Handouts # 1-5 
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PROCEDURES 



Approxi ma4:e time 
15 minutes 



16 minutes 



26 minutes 



30 minutes 



10 minutes 

10 minutes 

10 minutes 
30 minutes 
30 minutes 

30 minutes 



Activities 

Introduce ybursel f 
objectives . Give 
an opportunity to 
themselves • 



and learning 
participants 
introduce 



Have participants identify to 
themselves conflict or cbnf rbntatidh 
situations that are difficult for 
them and do imagination exercise. 

Process exercise by identifying 
beliefs^ feelings and catastrophic 
expectations connected to the 
anticipation of entering those 
conflict situations . 



Presentation 
definition of 
conflict vs . 
benefits of 
styles of 
elaboration 
collaboration j 



of lecture material: 
conflict^ unrealistic 
realistic conflict , 
conflict -, differing 
managing conflict ^ 
of cdnf rbntatibhZ 
cbncept bf primacy bf 



emotions in conflict situations 
BREAK 

Distribute handout packet 

Review definition and benefits of 
Active/ Reflective listening. 

Review Roadblocks to Communicatidn. 

Listening Skills Exercise 1. 

Listening Skills Exercise 2. 

BREAK FOR LUNGH 

Preparation for conf rontation j 

outline basic steps; do problem 
defihitibh exercise. 
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Approximate Time 
lb minutes 

20 minutes 

id minutes 

id minutes 
2d minutes 



2d minutes 

6d minutes 
2d minutes 



Activities 

Discuss btber steps in preparing for 
conflict situatibhis ; 

Intrbductibh tb assertive statements ; 
discuss elements and construction of 
assertive statements . 

Exercise in creating assertive 
statements . 

BREAK 

Preseritatibh of hbw assertive 
statements and listening skills are 
cbmbihed tbgether tb manage initial 
stages bf _ cbhf lict/cbnf rontatibn , 
the embtibhal aspects bf cbnflict. 

Iritrbduce and dembhstrate role play 
activity. 

Role play activity 

Process role play and make wrap-up 
cdmmerits/questibhs from participants. 



Id minutes 



Summary 



4M 
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DEFINITIONS 



Introduce yourself. If group participants do not know each other 
have them introduce themselves . If participants do know each 
other, consider doing a 5-10 minute warm-up exercise of ybiir 
choice . 



Review learning objectives. (You may wish to have these written 
on newsprint and already on display before the session starts.) 

OPENING EXERCISES - IDENTIFYING YOUR OWN DIFFICULT 

SITUATIONS 

IDENTIFYING YOUR FEELINGSZ_ 
EXPECTATIONS ABOUT CONFLICT 



Topic 



key Concepts to Present 



First step in handling 
conflict constructively . 



All of us in our jobs 
run into situations that 
have potential to be 
unpleasant or 
cbnf lictive . 

Possible examples: 



know yoursel f : 

- what you deal with well 

- what you have problems with 

- what "triggers" you in conflict 
situations 

- what you believe about conflict 

- what you think will happen if you 
engage someone in conflict 

- your personal rules for "fighting" 

-a parent believes you have reported 
him/her to the local children's 
services bureau for suspected 
abuse/neglect and wants to talk to 
you 

- a child continually comes to the 

center dirty/smelly/dressed 

inappropriately. The other children 
don t want to play with him. You 
feel you must talk with the 
parent 

- a worker you supervise is not 
following conf idential ity pol icies 
(or some other problem behavior) 
and you must talk with him/her about 

it 



Topic 



Key Concepts 



Ask participants to - Identify biie or more situations 

involving other people, in their 
work life that theywbuld just as 
sbbh hbt have tb deal with. 

Now imagine for awhile: You will have tb face this sltuatibh 

as sbbh as ybu return tb wbrk. Get 
ready in your imagihatibh tb deal 
with this persbh. Facilitatbr may 
suggest that people pay attention tb 
what they are thinking, feelings 
expecting tb happen, hbw they will 
feel when it is all bver^ whether 
the results are bad br good. 
Refdcus attehtidh oh the grbup. 
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BEHAVIOR INDICATOR EXERCISE 



Process people's experience/ thoughts in the following manner: 

the trainer should have two pieces of newsprint ready to 
post and to record peoples ' responses. One piece should 
have the title "Feelings/Beliefs" and the other piece should 
be marked "What if . . 

Ask participants to share any thoughts, feelings^ 
awarenesses that they might have had about their feelings^ 
expectations, personal fight styles. Be sure to project the 
attitude of invitation and that no one is asked to 

share anything if s/he doesn't want to. Model good 
reflective 1 istening to responses and receive whatever 
people wish to share. 

Record on the appropriate piece of paper feelings or beliefs 
about conflict situations. For any response that states an 
expectation of what might happen, record it under "What 
if..." (e.g^. They will get angry ; I will get fired; they 
will take the child put of the program). Be sure to record 
both the negative and positive feelings and expectations. 

Together look at the "What if . . ." paper^ Note any positive 

expectations of conflict. Take the opportunity to discuss 

briefly some of the good that comes of conflict handled 

weiij^ and stress that we are working to develop positive 

attitudes about conflict so that we are raore willing to 

engage in difficult situations and will have a better chance 

of achieving positive results^ Review the negative 

expectations . For each one ask , "What is the like! ihood that 
that this will really happen?" Put a 7o of chance out to the 
right of the statement on the newsprint. 

Now discuss the likelihood that the negative things will/do 

happen. Ask "So what if happens?" is it so 

bad? ebuld you live with it? etc^ Discuss brief ly how our 

feelings and beliefs are related to our "What if... 

statements. 

Wrap up the exercise. 



KEY POINTS 

1. 0ur_ feelings and beliefs are very impbrtaht in determining 
bur willingness tb engage in cbhflict situatibhs. 
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KEY POINTS 



2. bur expectations (catastrophic and realistic) are rooted in 
our feelings and beliefs. 

3. Often our expectations are much worse than what really 
happens . 

4. Even our catastrophic expectations are sometimes not so bad 
if we look at them and say them out loud. 

5. If we spend some time sorting out our own feelings and 
expectations , we may be more willing to engage in some situations 
because we can be more realistic or feel more comfortable. 

6^ Sometimes we will choose not to confront because th*=* "price" 
isn't worth it. 

7. it is precisely the feeling aspects of conflict that most of 
us don^t like to deal with. So it is worth the time to deal with 
bur own feelings f irst^ so that we will be naore able to deal with 
both bur own and others' feelings when we are in the unavoidable 

cbnflict situatibns. By settling some of these issues 

beforehand, we will be in a better position to do constructive 
conflict resblutibn and problem solving. 
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MINI-LECTURE 



if trainer has decided to use Handout 1, pass it out before 
beginning mini-lecture. 



Main Idea 



io Present 



Definition 
of iSonflict 
(Websters Tfiird 
International 
Dictionary) 



Conflict may be witfiin 
oneself, between two 
people, witfiin a group, 
between groups 

Unrealistic and 
realistic conflict 



Not many people really 
enjoy conflict. Many people 
believe that conflict is 



a^ Clash^ competition or mutual 
_ _ of opposing or 
incompatible forces or qualities 
(e.g., ideas, interests^ needs> 
wills)^ 

b^ Emotional state characterized by 
indecision^ restlessness, 
uncertainty, and tension resulting 
from incompatible needs or drives of 
comparable intensity . 



- Unrealistic conflict stems from 
ignorance, error, prejudice, 
historical tradition^ dysfunctional 
organizational structure, hostility . 

- Unrealistic conflict is 
destructive and not amenable to 
resbldtion techniques . 

- Realistic conflict arises 

naturally when two people or 

groups are in proximity/relationship 
over a period of time. 

- Realistic conflict usually 

arises frbm a clash of differing 

goals, differing methods for 
achieving goals, differing values, 
diffarihg heeds, or differing role 
expectations . 



Main Idea 



key Concepts to Present 



destructive and/or serves no 
good purpose. At its worst, 
conflict is disfuptiye and 
interrupt ive - but it can serve 
a good purpose. 



Potential benefits of 
conflict. (Trainer 
may list or ask 
participants to 
generate the list.) 



in real istic conf 1 ict 
situations , how construc- 
tive tfie outcome can be 
depends on how you as a 
person handle the 
situation. 

There are five main 
Behavioral strategies 
for dealing with conflict 
situations . 



Thesre are pros and cons 
fbr_ using all of these 
styles; there are_ 
times when each of these 
methods might be_ used 
quite productively . 



This workshop focuses oh 
Cbrif roritirig/Cbllabbratihg 
Skills. 

General comments abbut 
the cbnf rbntihg/ 
collaborative apprbach . 



- better able to define the problem 
areas 

- encourages change - both in 



to deal 
people 

more 



more 



oneself and others 

- may increase motivation 
with problems, energizes 

- can lead to better 
creative solutions 

- can lead to stronger, 
intimate relationships 
-increased good feelings about self 
and others 

-understanding, ability to see the 
other side 

- self -understanding 

- clears the air 



1. Withdrawing/Avoiding 

2 . Accommodating/Smoothing 

3 . Compromising 

4. Forcing 

5 . Confronting/Collaborating 

- You should, perhaps^ have 
all of these ways of responding in 
your "bag of tricks^" 

- it is your choice of how you want 
tc approach _ conflict situations . 

- Review information in HANDOUT 1 
(ambuht of detail is up to the 
trainer) . 



1. _ If a 
izbhf rbntihg, 
fbr . 



situatibh is wbrth 
it is wbrth preparihg 
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Hain Idea 



2. Tfiis basic appiroacfi is really a 
combination of all tfie good 
cbimnunicatibn skills you fiave ever 
learned and will learn. 

3. There are many ways in which to 
combine _ the skills we are 
about to learh/practice in order to 

do constructive/ effective 

cbhflict resblutibh. 

4. We are fbsterihg a WIN-WIN 
apprbach here. _ _ _ 

5. TEE_ftBS0tUTE PREREQUISITES FOR 
SUGGESSFUt. G0NFR0NTING ARE Showing 
Respee£ f br the Gther Person 
and _ L i s t en i n^ . 

6^ It is important to understand the 
"Primacy of Embtibhs" in 

cbhf lict/cbhf rbhtat-rbh . 

Primacy of Embtibhs - In cbhflict situatibns there are 

two sets of issues tb deal with - 
the cbhteht issue and the 
embtibhs issue. 

- Mbst bf us attempt tb deal with 
the. cbhteht^ either exclusively br 
at least first, 

- After the ihitial statemeht, it 
is usually the emdtidhs 
that crop up first. 

- If you don't deal with the 
feelings first, you seriously 
jebpardize your chances of 
Settling the issues (Another reasbh 
to prepare I and to have dealt with 
some of your own emotions first). 

Tasks for the - There is not time to learn 

Remainder of the and practice every skill and every 

Workshop model of dealing with conflict 

- We will be practicing the 
specific skills involved in dealing 
with the emotional aspects of 
conflict and then discuss how this 
fits in with the overall model for 
conflict resolution which I will 
outline for you. 

BREAK 

Pass out Handouts 2, 3, 4 and 5 as you reconvene. 
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LISTENING SKILLS 



M ain Idea ICey Con::ept s Present 

Wtiy Review Listening - We don't do any interactions 

Skills with people without listening. 

- in conflict situations it is 

even harder and even more 

inaportant to be able to listen and 
hear accurately. 

- To give us a common gr ound t o 
start on 

- Most all of us can always stand 
more practice . 

Ask how many participants 
have had specific. tralhihg 
in listening skills -_ 
empathic, active, reflective. 



Ask someone to - a way of showing respect and 

define/describe acceptance for another person 

active listehihg - attempting to understand and 

(or the trainer demons tra ting bur understanding of 

can do it). what the person is saying,^ meaning 



and feeling - a way of helping 
someone clarify for himself or 
herself what s/he means and what 
s/he feels 

- hbh- judgemental 

- encourages continued talking/ 
explbratibh; the tistener responds 
by saying back tb the speaker what 
he has said (trying tb capture the 
cbhteht^ the meaning and 
the feelings) 

- this is more than just parrbtihg 

- attempt tb "walk a mile in the 
other person ' s shoes" and to 
cbmmuriicate this tb the persbh 
-you must be genuine, hbt using 
this ap a "gimmick" 

- be careful of judging and trying 
to influence the speaker in ybur 
attempts to capture the meaning and 
feeling 

- important to try tb match 
intensity levels with ybur respbhses 
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Main Idea 



Key Cdricepts to Present 



Ask : 

Why do you think this 
skill is important > 
particularly in a 
conflict situation? 



- to let person know you arewiliihg 
to try to understand his side 

- to comniunicate respect 

- to reduce def ensiveness 

- to truly understand 

- to encourage discussion and 
problem- solving 

- to get to a point where you 
can negotiate the issues/ the 
solutions 



Roadblocks - Many of us feel that reflective 

to Coimnunication listening is an unnatural and 

awkward way of talking. 

- Perhaps so, but much of how we 
talk in normal conversation falls 
into the category of communication 
roadblocks. 

- Dr. Thomas Gordon has identified 
these roadblocks and we will be 
tempted to use many of them in the 
conflict situation. 

- Let's look at them quickly just 
to remind ourselves about them 
(they are in your handouts - #2). 

**fhese roadblocks should be M on newsprint prior to 

the workshop and sinply put up at this point for quick review - 
and or reference in the upcoming exercise. 
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LISTENING SKILLS EXERCISE #1 

1- _Have participants turn to Listening Skills Exercise #1 
(Handout 3) in their handout packet. Have each person read the 
first three examples and pick out the best reflective response. 
As a group, identify the best response for question (Roger). 

2. As a grcupj^ look at each of the other responses listed and 
identify the communication roadblock that fits. You may or may 
not want to discuss why the particular response is not adequate. 
Repeat the process for the next two questions. 

3. Have participants write reflective listening responses to the 
remaining three examples . Ask for volunteers to share their 
responses to each one. Have more than one respbhle and try t 
generate a total group response for each example. Emphasize tha 
there is no one 'Just right" reflective respdrise and that it i 
the genuine effort that counts. 



to 
that 
s 



**Note If you have a very sophisticated or well-trained group, 
you may want to leave this exercise out and expand the next 
exercise, or perhaps develop an alternate activity. 



Main Idea 

Process Listening 
Exercise #1 



JCey Conce pts to Present 



reactions to exercise , 



make 
in 



- General 
learnings 

-Tendency toward wanting to 
responses that fall 

"roadblock" category 

- Whether it was more difficult to 
do reflective listening to the 

last two examples which were 

somewhat confronting 

- Beginning discussion of 

general tendencies 

def ensiveness when people 
critical of us or question 
values 



our 
to 
are 
our 
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LISTENING SKILLS EXERCISE #2 



Ha in Idea 
Ihtrbductidn 



Key Concepts to Preiseht 



time. to 
reflective 
responses • 
get 



Now is thp 

practice using 
listening in a series of 
- Please find a partner 
seated next to each other; then 
additional directions will be given. 

While participants are finding partners* the trainer should put 
up a piece of newsprint that has several topics listed at thetop 
(any controversial/conversation promoting topic such as nuclear 
waste, abortion, etc.) and directions for the exercise below the 
topics . 



Give the following 
directions . 



- You and your partner may_ talk 
about any one of the subjects listed 
that you both agree to. 

- Person A is to make any 
statement at all about the topic. 

- Person B is to make a reflective 
response . 

- Person A is to tell Person B 
whether or not she has reflected 
accurately^ If not. Person A should 
make the statement again and Person 
B is to try another reflective 
response . 

- When Person B has reflected 

accurately^ it is then her turn to 

make a comment about the topic and 
person A must make a reflective 
statement^ 

r Continue having the conversation 
for 5-19 minutes . 



After giving these directidhs, 
the trainer should demonstrate 
the process with a volunteer 
and ask for questions before 
having pairs do the exercise. 



Process the exercise. 



- Ask such questions as: 
How did you do? 
What was easy/hard for you? 
Did you discover anything 
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Main Idea 



Key Coheepts to Present 



new for yourself? 
Are there particular roadblock 
responses that you are prone to? 
Did. you find it hard to do 
reflective listening when your 
partner was saying things that 
didn't agree with your views? 

- Discuss general cbmmencs/reactions 
arid the. fact that. this is such an 
uririatural way of carrying on a 
cdriversatibri. 



Summary of 
Listening Skills 
Portion of Workshop. 



-We don't 
with people 
effectively. 



_ deal effectively 
if we dbri ' t listen 



- This is especially 
conflict situatioris . 



so 



m 



- While we will riot be practicing 
specific situations iri which you 
repeat th i s secorid exerc i se , there 
are /will be times wheri you 
will want to set up a cdriversatibri 
in just this way wheri dealirig with 
a conflict situation. 



use Reflective 

Listening in Confron- 
tatibn/eonf iict 
Situations . 



- To communicate respect 

-To understand the other person's 
position 

- To prevent the situation frbm 
deteriorating into unproductive 
/destructive conflict 

- To clarify issue 

-A skill to use both wheri you 
confront and when you are cbrifrdrited 



BREAK (Probably for lunch) 



Am 

o 
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PREPARING FOR THE e0NFtieT/e0NFR0NTATi0N SiTUATl0N 



Main Idea 



Key to Sbncepts to Present 



For those cbrifrbh- 
tatibns we cbbose 
tb initiate: if it 
is wbrth cbh- 
frbriting, it is wbrth 
preparing. 

Steps in Preparing 
(trainer may wish tb 
newsprint) . 



- tb be clear about the issues 

- tb have the best chance for a 
pbsitive butcbme 



1 - Define the prbblem. 

2 - Decide if it is worth cbhfrbhtlhg 

3 - Set a date,, time and place with 
the person ihvblved. 

4 - Decide whb will be there. 

5 - Develbp pbsitive attitudes ; 



Discuss each step separately. 

1. Define the prbblem. - The way ybu define and present 

the prbblem has a tremehdbusly big 
impact oh whether br hbt ybu can 
achieve a pbsitive resblutlbh 
/sblutibh. 

- Steps in prbblem defihitibh: 

a. Define the prbblem in terms bf actions/ behavibrs; 
don't label, accuse, insult brinake inferences 

b . Define the problem ih_ the smallest , mbst specific 
terms possible. Ideally it shbuld be things that 
anyone could see br hear. 

c. Describe your feelings and reactions tb the prbblem 
behavior. 

d. Describe your own actions (what ybu are doing 
or neglecting to do) that helps to create atid tb 
continue the problem. 

e. Define the problem in ways that make it clear that 
this is a mutual problem that heeds to be solved. 



Exercise in Problem 
Definition . 



- Let's try to write a problem 
defihitidn statement tbgether using 
the above rules. (Traiher may use a 
situation suggested from the 
audience, a situation of his/her 
own, or the situation listed oh 
page 19.) 
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Maiti Idea 



Key Cbhcepts to Present 



-Discuss questions, alternate ways 
of stating things etc., as you do 
this. 

- Invite each person to write _ one 
or two problem definition 

statements of his/her dwh^ perhaps 

using the situations that _s /he 

identified in the first 

imagiriatiori exercise of the day. 
Allow 5-10 minutes for the exercise. 



im- 



FOR TRAINER USE ONLY 
PREPARiNG FOR THE eONFtiCT/iSONFRONTATiON SITUATION 



Sample Situation for Problem Definition Exercise: 

Tfieire is one central filing cabinet tfiat bolds tfie official file 
for eacfi child enrolled in tfie program. All information is to be 
filed in tfiese files. Several people are responsible for getting 
information into tfie filesj^ ^-g- > Education eddrdinator, Sdcial 
Services eddrdipatdr, Healtfi Godrdinatdr, Parent. Services 
eddrdinator. Tbe Health Gddrdinatdr is keeping all df her dwn 
files in her dffice, and this inf drmatidh is unavailable td the 
other staff. Ydu are dhe df the dther cddrdihatdrs whd heeds 
access td these files frdm time td time. 

A Pdssible Prdblem Defihitidh: 

Sally is keeping all the heal th recdrds in her dffice. I heed td 
know which children have been. identified as having prdblems, sd 
that I can alert ihefamily service wdrfcers as td pdssible 
suppdrt heeds df the families. I have asked her fdr this 
ihfdrmatidh 3 times and I have asked her td put her ihfdrmatidh 
ih_ the files. I am getting frustrated and angry. I feel that 
Sally is making it difficult fdr me td dd my_ Jdb the way it is 
supposed td be ddhe. I guess I have hdt tdld Sally why I heed 
the ihfdrmatidh or hdwher aetidhs keep me fcrdm doing my jdb. 
Maybe I shduld try td talk with Sally agiih. 



Main Idea Key Concepts td Present 

- Invite 2 or 3 people td share 
their statements with the group. 

Give positive feedback. 

- Look to be sure that problems are 
defined _ in behavioral ^ hdh- 
judgemehtal and free of value 
statements . 

- Discuss any comments or problems 
which group members wish to bring up. 

2. Decide if the issue Is _this_ realistic or unrealistic 

is worth bringing up. conflict? 

- Is the person I want to approach 
in pdsitidh of being able to deal 
with this? (e.g. , if person has a 
dying parent or is in the middle of 
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Main Idea 



Key Concepts to Present 



a divorce proceeding, you may 

decide timing is wrong) . 

- Is this important enough to me to 

address? 



3. Set a Date, Time, 
and Place with the 
Person Involved. 



4. Decide who 
will be there 



5. 



Develop Positive 
Attitudes You might 
want to work with 
yourself to. .... " 



After you have done 
ail the preparation 
work , de f ined the 
problem and decided to 
approach the person^ 
write down or rehearse 
ybtar opening statement 
- your definition of 
the problem. 



- Am I willing to engage in 
constructive conflict resolution; is 
this a solvable problem? 

- What are the potential 
consequences of dealing with this 
situation? Of not dealing with it? 

- You can withdraw at this 
point, or decide to use 
another conflict behavorial 
strategy. 

- You need to have enough time to 
deal with a situation - to deal with 
both the emotions and the content of 
the issue. 

- You should have the other person's 
agreement to enter into discussion 
with you. 

- You want to avoid the "hit and 
run" style of raising issues. 

-In general this will be the 
people directly involved; soinetimes 
you will want a "facilitator" or 
arbitrator. " 

Approach this situation with a WIN - 
WIN attitude. 

- To be prepared to listen. 

- To expect to have to deal with a 
range of feeling reactions as well 
as content issuns^ 

-To hope for or even to ask for 
change, but not to DEMAND change. 

- To know how you naight be willing 
to make some changes too. 

Because you want to have a specif ic , 

clear non- judgemental statenaent . 

-Because you want to hav^ a good 

delivery - your tone of voice 

and nonverbal cues are very 

important (strong voice - 

not angry or apologetic; open 
posture, not pointing your finger, 
hands oh hips, etc.) 



Main Idea Key Concepts 



- Because you want to cbmmuhicafce 
your bpehhess to give and take 
discussion. 

Structuring your - You will hot want to use your 

opening statement well-thbught-but and Ibhg prbblem 

deflhitibn - that was ybur_ way bf 
defining, preparing and explbrihg. 

- You heed a shbrter, mbre fbcused 
bpehihg statement. 

- There is mbre thah bhe way tb open 



a discussibh; the twb mbst bfteh 
used ways are I-statemehts br ah 
assertive statemeht. 

- I-statemehts are used bfteh wheh 
you have a cbhcerh about a persbhbr 
a person's behavibr but the results 
of that behavior do hbt directly 
affect ydU; sometimes wheh you waht 
to ease ihtd the discussibh; br 
often when ybu are havihg 
discussions which ihvblve values. 
You may be able tb think of bther 
times wheh ybu wbuld use I- 
statemehts tbb . 

Example of ah I-statemeht: 

"I am very cbhcerhed abbut hbw mahy 
colds Andrea seems tb have." 

- What we will be fbcusihg bh here- 
how and when tb use assertive 
statemehts . 

- We will not be focusing bh 
I-statements j their practice or 
specific usage. 

When to Use Assertive - When someone is "invading your 

Statements space" his/her actions somehow 

impinging on your territory , rights , 
ability to function^ etc . 

- when the problem can be solved: 
real is tic conflict 

- when you wi 1 1 not be tramp! ing the 
other person's self-esteem 

- when you will not be "invading" 
the other^s space 

- when you will not be forcing your 
values on the other person 



o 
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M ain Idea 



Key Coacegts 



How to Make an 

Assertive Statement 



Let ' s look at an example 
and talk about it (see 
example sheet p. --) 

Under Behavior column 
discuss 



Under Feel ing 
column discuss 



Under Effect 
column discuss 



- Has 3 basic parts 

1^ Describe person's behavior in 
specif ic terms . 

2, Describe your feelings about the 
behavior^ 

3. Describe the effect his/her 
behavior has on you. 



- des:ription should be specific ^ 
brief I and non-common problem areas 
are fuzzy behavior descriptions ; 
using absolutes , allowing judgements 
and inferences to creep in, being 
too long-winded and using profanity 
-in the handout packet is a page to 

help people identify potential 

problem areas (Handout 4) 

- fact that many people are unaware 
of their^feeiings or have a hard 
time identifying them accurately 
especially intensity levels 



- encourage them to practice this 



-fact that the person's behavior 
must impact you directly 

- that effect should be concrete and 
tangible (see handout 5) 

~ if you find that you only have a 
feeling effect on yourself^ beware 

oF trying to change the 

other person's values^ - there are 
some border 1 ine categories of 
effects where the effects are not 
quite. tangible (discuss some of the 
examples in hahdouc: 5 at the bottom 
of the page) _ 

- If you can find ho tangible effect 
to state, this may be one of those 
times that ah I-statemeht is the 
appropriate ihtrbductibh. 
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****FQR TRAINER REFERENeE**** 



Have a piece of newsprint set up as follows for the Assertive 
Statements Teaching. Post this at beginning of discussion of 
Assertive statements and use as the focal point/teaching tool in 
discussions described on p. 18. 



Behavior Description Feeling Effect 

When you are frequently I feel frustrated... because my time 

late to pick me up is wasted while 

after work, I wait for ydu^ 



MO 



ENTERiNG THE CONFLICT SITUATION - YOUR OPENING STATEMENT 



Exercise in Writing Assertive Statements: 



Have the group 

write 2 or 3 assertive 
statements together . 



Have each individual write 
one or two assertive 

statements , using the 

problem definitions that 
s/he wrote previously. 



(The trainer may have practice 
situations identified or may ask 
participants to suggest the 
situations . ) 



Have participants divide into 
groups of three. Ask them to 
say each of their assertive 
statemehts to the other 
two group members. Their 
task is to help each other 
refine their assertive 
statements. 



Have willing people Emphasize the necessity for 

share some of their practicing this skill, 

assertive statements. 
Take questions and 
cbmmehts from the 

group. TAKE A BREAK 
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PUTTING THESE SKILLS ALL T06ETHER 



Main Idea 



4:0 Pres e n t 



Now it istime 

to actually approach 

the person with your 

issue. What do you 

expect to happen when 

you make ydUr assertive 

statement? 



Ask participants to 
coimnent on what they 
feel like and what 
they feel like ddirig/ 
saying when they get 
the angry/defensive/ 
counterattack responses 



- Occasionally someone will accept 
what you say and offer to change or 
to problem solve right on the spot. 

- more often, you are greeted with 
anger, defensiveness^ distort ions of 
what you said, refusal to deal with 
what you said^ or a counterattack 

- These are fairly normal reactions 
when people feel threatened 



- process whatever concments arise 

- underline the Basically natural 
response _ of def ensiveness/ 
withdrawal , etc . 

- talk about fiow a 

hegatlve/destructive cycle can start 
with their next response 

- interject usefulness of listening 
skills here 



REMEMBER - you cannot deal 
effectively with the cdritent 
issues until the emdtidriality 
is taken care of in some fashion - 
one way is using the fdlldwihg 
model . 



Outline process of dialogue 
that takes you from assertive 
statement to point of entering 
thfe problem-solying stage 
(reference Dr. Bolton, 
Skills) . 



Process : 

1. preparing stage 

2. making assertive statement 

3. be sileht/stdp until other 

persdri responds 

4. make reflective listening 
respdrises (3-4_times) 

5. repeat steps 2, 3, and 4 
(several times if 
necessary) 
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Key Concepts to Present 



Sfiow diagram on following 
page and explai^n process 
by using diagram if you wish 
(this is not in handout packet 
but can be included if trainer 
wishes) . 

At this point trainer should 
role play the process with 
a volunteer from the group. 



6. focus on sdlutidri or define 
problem clearly together 
and enter prdblem-sblvihg 
process 

(***Note: Trainer should make 
a point of reviewing Chapter 
Id in People Skills if not 
thoroughly familiar with this 
process • 
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PUTTING THESE SKIttS ALL TeGETHER 



Main Idea 



tx> Presei vt 



Briefly process 
role play. 



Have participants 
role play their own 
situations that they 
have been developing. 
Have them do this in 
groups of three. 



•-Have volunteer talk briefly of 

his/her experience, reaction to 

ednf rbntatidn, effect of reflective 
listening, other reaction, 
-Any trainer reactions to being the 
cdnfrdhter including a critique of 
things you might want to do 
differently if you had a chance. 
-Review process, using the handout. 
-Answer questions from the 
participants . 

Instructions for role play^ 

1. Each person will have the 
opportunity to take three roles 
the_ cdhfrbnter, the person being 
cbhf rbrited , and the observer. 

2. The cbhf rbnter will use his/her 
assertive statement and then work to 
cbmplete the process just outlined 
and dembhstrated . 

3^ The persbh being confronted will 
respbhd in whatever way s/he wishes. 
This persbh is encouraged to respond 

g enuinely to the types of comments 
eing made by the cbnfronter. Don't 
give in and fbllbw "how it is 
suppbsed tb be" if it doesn't fit. 
Don t ^give ybur cbnf renter a hard 
time just tb be giving him or her a 
hard time. 

4. Observer shbuld be prepared to 
write dbwh cbnments to share^ 
Things tb note are whether 
cdnfrbriter was able tb do listening 
accurately; what respbhses mbved the 
action along in cbhstructive ways 
and in less than cbhstructive ways; 
were there any turning pbihts in the 
discussion i were tone bf vbiee and 
nonverbal clues of the cbhf rbnter 
facilitating of positive ihteraetlbh. 
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Main Idea 



Key Concepts to Present 

5. Each "confrontation'' should last 
a maximum of 10 minutes. The 
observer is the timekeeper. 

6 . Processing of each segment should 
be about 10 minutes maximum. 
Cpnfronter should have opportunity 
to say what s/he did well^ identify 
problem areas, and give general 
comments. Person confronted should 
give feedback about what encouraged 
him/her to change or enter into 
problem solving^ hindered him/her^ 
and what might have been more 
effective. Observer should give 
his/her feedback last -and in 
behavioral and pbservatidnal terms 
as much as possible. 

7. bp this process until each person 
has had a turn at each role. 



Trainer should write basic 
tasks of each player and the 
time frames for the role 
plays on newsprint and post 
it for a guide. 



Process Role Play 
Sessions 



Wrap-up Points 



Ask: What 
conf ronter , 
difficulty 
1 istening to 
r e sppn s e s ? For 
con f rpn t ed , wh a 
change ypur 
for a solution 
that you will 
yota have been p 



did you learn? 
d 



id you have 
doing refl 
your par 
those who were 
t made you will 
behavior or to 



? Are there 
be able to use 
ract icing here 



As a 
any 
ective 
tner ' s 
being 
ing to 
look 
ways 
what 



-Using the assertive 

statement/listening model gives you 

one way of initiating a 

corfrontation and dealing with other 
people ' s reactions . 

-It is not applicable to all 
situations . 



-You may 
solution. 
-You may 
strategies 
conflict , 
techniques 



not be able to find 



choose 
for 
or 
in 



confrontation and 



models. There are many. 



other behavior 
dealing with 

may use other 

keeping with 

problem solving 
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Main Idea 



Key Concepts -to Present 



-After stating your position and 

dealing wi tfi tfie emotions of the 

conflict situation, you may have 
already reached a solution or you 
may be ready to tackle the proBl em 
solving steps that address the 
content of the problem. 



Before we quit, here is an 
outl ine of problem sol ving : 
(to give you an idea of a 
whole process and how it 
fits together). 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Define the problem 

Brai.nstorm possible solutions 

Examine alternatives to find the 



best solution for all involved 



4. 
5. 
6. 
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For Trainer Beference 
(or handout if you ctoosej 



p. i68 (See Bibliograpl^j 



Ii3W 



DEEENSIVENESS 



mm 



First assertion 



Continued Defensivehess 



Continued 
Defensi vene ss 



Pef iective 

Listening 

ftesponse 



Reflective Listening 
Response 



j^ircanisl^^feng^ 



SeotMd Assertion 




Reflective Listening 
Response 



Other person 
of feirs to I 
alter her 
behavicari 




Reflective Listening 
Response 



Reflective Listening Response 



Reflective List^iir^ Response 



Fourth Assertion 
Reflective Listening Response 
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SUMMARY 



Review Briefly: 

li It is useful to examine our own feelings and hesitancies 
about entering into confrontation/conflict situations. 

2. Conflict resolution usually entails dealing with both the 
emotion and the content Issues. 

3; Conflict resolution entails using and combining all the good 
communication skills we have ever learned; as part of our 

work we reviewed listening skills, assertive skills ^ I 

statements . 

4; The general steps in dealing with the emotional aspects of 
conflict first include: 

Treat the other person with resspect. 

State your position briefly and clearly. 

Listen until "You Experience the Other 
Side.'* 

Restate your views, needs, feelings. 
Repeat the above steps. 

Strive for a solution using problem solving 
steps outl ined in the session . 

Problem solving using steps outlined in the 
session . 

5^ Obviously there is much ^w^ do from here to develop 

an integrated and comfortable approach to dealing with conflict. 
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itegy 


Relationship/goal 
statement 


May want to use when 


Danger if used too 


avoiding 


give up personal goals 
don't engage relationship 
issues/gdals 


-issue is trivial 

-confrontation would be 

destructive 

-situation is hopeless 

-if you need a "cooling 
down period" 


-perpetual feeling of helpless- 
ness and hopelessness' 
-waste of time and energy 
-never really deal with a problem 
-avoiders often do not carry 

through on "agreed to" solutibri 


;/ 


personal goals of little 

importance 
relationships of great 

iiiipdrtarice 


" if you think you are wrong 
- maintaining harmony is 

most important 
-if the issue is important 

enough that you want to 

show willingness to 

cooperate 


-person is falsely cooperative 

-people lose respect for you 
and your contributions 

-person bears ail the responsi- 
bility for the relationship 

-may show belief that ail 
conflict is destructive 




both goals and 
relationships important 


- when fighting is costly 

- both have the same power 

- for interim/te'iDOj ary 

solutions 

- if collaboration fails 


- iiiay lose the creative solutions 

- leads to "garaesraahship" - 

issue loses to act of negotia- 
ting 

- affects trust levels and 
cbrarnittraent to carrying out the 

solution 




Goals inijDbrtaht 
Relationship not important 


-when a quick, decisive 

action is needed 
-in an emergency 
-when your goal is very 
important to jot 


- no brie else's needs are ever 

important or considered 

- ariger/resentment/non- 

LuupcLdLion irom Gk.nerS' 

- Ibss of other ideas and 

potentially more creative ideas 


150 


Goals and Relationship 
important 

-33 


-want to satisfy everyone 
-there is sufficient time 
- you want to have a chance 
to improve relationship 


- may make a trivial issue into 

a major one 

- may shift responsibility 

from the responsible party 

1^1 ^ 
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HANDOUT #2 



TWELVE ROADBLOCKS TO COMMUNICATION 



Qrderihg, Directing, Cbminaiidihg 

Telling the person to do something ^ giving him ari order or 
command : 

Stbpybur crying. 

You leave him right now. 

Warnihgi Admbtiishirig ^ Threatehihg 

Telling the person what consequences will occur if he does 
sbmetbihg: _ 

If ybu_ dbri't leave right now you'll end up in the 

hospital . 

If ybu db leave him he'll prbbably be able to get the 
kids . 

Exhorting, Mbralizirig, Preaching 

Telling the persbri what he should or ought to do: 

Ybu shbuid have the courage to throw him out of the 
hbuse . 

Ybu bught tb remind him of the promises he made in his 
marriage vbws. 

Advising^ Giving Sblutibns or Suggestions 

Telling the persbn how to solve i prpblem, giving him or her 
advice or suggestions; providing answers or solutions for the 
person: 

Why don't you go and stay with your sister for a few 
days? 

I suggest that you go straight to an attorney and file 
fc^ divorce. 

Lecturing, Teaching, Giving Logical Arguments 

Trying to influence the person with facts, 

counterarguments j^logiCj^ information , or your own opinions : 

That just isn't true. Studies show that the beatings 

he's going to give you are going to get worse, not that 
he'll improve. 

The only thing that makes sense is for you to go to 
legal aid and get a Protection from Abuse order. 

Judging, Criticizing, Disagreeing , Blaming 

Making a negative judgment or evaluation of the person: 

You're not thinking clearly. 

That 's an immature point of view. 

You couldn't be more wrong about that. 
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Praising, Agreeing _ _ 

Offering a positive evaluation or judgment : 

I agree witb you; he really does treat you horribly. 
I think you're doing absolutely the tight thing, 

Name-ealllhg, Ridiculing, Shaming. 

Hafcihg the persbh feel foolish, putting the person into a 
category, shaming the persbh: __ 

You're acting like a marshmallbw. 

Bby would that be a dumb mbve . 

A real wbmah wbuldh't take that. 

Interpreting, Analyzing, Diaghosihg 

Telling the person what his br her motives are or analyzing 
why he br she is dbihg or saying something; cbmmuriicatirig 
that ybu have the persbri figured but or have him or her 
diagnosed L 

Ybu feel that way because that's the way your father did 
things . 

What s really happening is that you've learned 
to manipulate him with your tears. 

Reassuring, Sympathizing^ Cdnsoling, Supporting 
Tryiiig to make the person feel better^ talking him or her out 
of his or her feelings, trying to make his or her feelings go 
away ^denying the strength of his or her feelings: 

Doh ' t worry things will work out. 

Thing's will really look better tomorrow. 

Probing^ Questioning, Interrogating 

Trying to find reasons^ motiveSj causes ; searching for 
more information to help you solve the problem; 
especially questioning to help solve your curiosity: 

Why do you think he went to be with her? 

When did he first start to beat you? 

Withdrawing, Distracting^ Humoring, Diverting 

Trying to get the person away from the problem; 
withdrawing from the problem yourself ; distracting the 
child, kidding him out of it, pushing the problem aside: 
Maybe we could find something more positive to talk 
about . 

Maybe he'll wreck the car before he gets home. 



HANDOUT #3 

LISTENING SKILLS EXERCISE #1 



ROGER. I never seem to have enough time to do the things I 
enjoy. Just as I/m ready to go enjoy a nice game of golf or 
tennis nay brother reminds me of some writing I need to do^ 
or nay wift5 saddles me with liousehold chores. It's getting 
harder and harder to have the fun out of life that I expect 
to have. It's degressing;" 

a. Wanting to have fun is dk, but don't you think you 
should do some work too? I certainly wouldn't play 
go! f if I thought that later I would regret not 
having worked. Life does have reponsibil i ties . 

b. It^s upsetting that your work and household 

responsibili ties are increasing to the extent that 
you don't have time for the fun and recreation you 
want^ 

c. Maybe your leisure activities are just a way of 
getting out of the unpleasant jobs you should do . 

d. l^m curious^ How much time do you spend on your 

favorite sports? 

e. You're in a busy time of your life right now. I 
bet you will have more leisure time as you get 
older. 

HELEN. "When 1 was younger^ I used to fight my parents 
because 1 wanted to get married. Now I'm married and I keep 
thinking of how good it was to be single and have no 
responsibilities to tie me down^ I can^t go anywhere 
without a bunch of kids clinging to me. It's rough, and 
there's nothing 1 can do about it." 

a. i understand how you feel. 1 often feel that way 
tdb^ But before long your children will grow up and 
then you will have all tne freedom you want. 

b. Let's explore how you arrange your time. How often 
do you wish to go somewhere without your children? 
How often do you hire baby-sitters? 

c. You feel resentful and trapped because being married 
and having children doesn't allow you the freedom to 
go places and do things when you want to. 

d. You sayybu fought your parents to get married. Now 
you feel resentful about the loss of freedom^ Gould 
it be that you are really angry at your parents for 
hot stopping you from getting married in the first 
place? 

e. Sounds to me as if you are stuck. You will have to 
put up with the situation until your children are 
grown? 

DAVID. "All this work is driving me crazy! It seems as 
if I spend every waking moment working. I don't have 
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any time to relaxwith my friends arid family. No matter 
how hard I work I never seem to get caught lip., I have 
so many responsibilities. I don't kribw how I'm 
going to get everything done." 

a. Don't feel bad. I'm sure that if you just keep at 
it> you'll get things done arid have the leisure ydii 
need . 

b. You're dbyidusly trying to do tod much. What you 
need to dd is cut dowri dri ydur cdmmitmerits so 
you'll have mdre free time.C 

c. You feel frustrated arid angry that ydur work doesn't 
get finished arid ydu can t erijdy ydur family arid 
friends more; ydu wdrk hard , but your 
respprisibili ties always seem td increase faster than 
your ability td meet them. 

d. Can you tell me more about the specific nature of 
your respdrisibilities ^ the way ydu schedule, ydur 
time> and hdw ydu acquire riew respdrisibil ities? 

4. FRANK. "I just never seem to have ariy mdriey. I_ 

have a gdod-paying jdb> but it seems as sddri as I get my 
paycheck, it s gorie. Theri I have to scrimp arid save the 
rest of the month. Ndw my car rieeds a riew erigirie arid I 
don't know where I'm going to get the moriey td pay fdr 
it. 



5; MARY^ ''We have an agreement about sharing the housework 
now that we both are working^ It seems to me that ydu 
never do your jobs unless I remind you. Half the time I 

end up doing your jobs anyway. I think it is unfair of 

you to try to get out of your jobs that way. BesldeSj I 
think you are just trying to make me feel guilty about 
not doing the housework all myself." 



6; SAttY. "Susie came home from school today and told me 
she had to cit in the time-out chair . She says Bill hit 
her and took away her paint brush. When she pinched him 
and called him names , she had to sit in the time-out 
chair. That really wasn't fair^ You never try to find 
but what really happens between the children. Susie is 
always the one you are punishing. I know you don 't like 
her and I know it is just because you have never liked 
our family." 



Thi is exercise is taken in part from Reaching Out by 
David Jbhhsbh, p. 145-59. 
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HANDOUT ii 



BLEW AREAS IN WRITING ASSERTIVE MESSAGES AND HOW 

ylbr. Description _ Fuzzy Behavior bescHpiion 

— ,. .|. — '- ~~ - 

I 5hov|l iHe snow frooi the When yoo cJon'l do your part arounc! ihe 
house . . . 



I (jbihg to school . 
late for WbTK three times this When you ionore company pblicies . . . 

^3nd and vvjie drive _io work 
(e is a slow eater. They have 
3 for work because the wile is 
ie. 

Dt ready ib leave lor work by When you dawdle over your breaklast . . . 

mit youmlj lo fcefidviofd/ dmnpXxom, Do ml dtm infmnm 
person*! mo\\m\ M\tu^\ cfiaracler, anrf joon.^ When people 
another's behavior they frcqoendy slate what they think the o]her 
r than describe what he actually did. Compare the differences 
Ravior descriptions in the left-Rand column with the inferences in 
the righb 



tion 



Inferences 



?p|?fr'ltLee_chairm When you behaved so rudely ai ihe meet- 

lore than anyol the others at ing . . . 
'£md cut off several people 
ilnished . . . 

^mmlttee chairman and the When you were so bored during Ihe meeting 

'"y sssertibri promise^ to that you lell early . . . 



of the meeting to give a 



} meeting twenty minutes When you left the meeting early just because 



t was lb be given 



Frank criticized you . . . 



try to describe a behavior objectiveiy, examine it carefully to be 
btle judgmental words have crcDt In. 

Descriptions with Judgmental 

^ription Words that "Creep in" 

{Giorrijhe can opener lo the When you hidB the can opener on me : : : 
If yoo are through wilh It : : : 

)end our clothing budget ... When you wasfe our hard-eamed money on 
urtrtiscessa/y clothing . . . 



B Skills, by Robert Bolton, Ph.D. pp. 
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Assertion messages avoid character assassinatioris: 
Bohavior Bescriplion .Character Assassination 

VWienydusayworneriareincapab^ When you behave like a male chauvinist 

effective managers ... pig . . . 

Whenjroj repeatedly lalkmore than others in When you have constipation of the brain and 



the class . , : 



diarrhea of the mouth . . 



Assertion messages avoid absdiules. They do not use words like "never" 
•'always," and "constanliy." 

Behavior Description Use of Absolutes 

When you are frequenlly laie In picking me When you are never on lime . 
up... 

Wieh you inierrupl rne before I have com- When you mnmnVy irilerrubt me 
pleled my statement :. : 

When you park so that my car is blocked in at When you a/ways park so that my car is 

blocked in ainoon:.. 
Assertion messages avoid jjrbfanity. Swearing during confrontations often 
trigger: extra emotion and defensiveness in the other pereon. 



Behav ior Description 



Use of Profanity 



• ' ' night after night . , . 

J^n^dono,havomycar.pa,roda„hs Vo.^n9sono.aBlch,youprornissd,ha.n^ 
^ "' car would be ready by four. 



Maiiy people Use needless u-ords in their assertions: f try lo keep the assertion 
as trim as possible so lliat llic person sees my need in stark clarity: Some people 
Iry^to give reasons and cxirancdus data wilH ihcir assertion. Mine is pared down 
10 Its essentials. Some people lump several behaviors In one assertion; I typically 
cbhccntratc on one behavior at 2 time. 
Brief Behavior Description L engthy Description 

M KWo^'^QAln your football 
game and forget about the family and cbriie 
home late and all dirty for dinner . . . 



When you are frequenlly late for sapper : 
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HANDOUT 5 



EXAMPLE OF ASSERTION STATEMENTS 
WITH TANGIBLE EFFECTS 



Behavior Disclosure Tangible 

Description of Feeling Effect 



When ypu us e my 
car and don't 
refill the 
gas tank . . . 

When you borrow 
my tools and 
leave them out 
in the rain . . . 

When you are 

freguently late 
to pick me up 
after work . . . 

When you call 
me at work and 
talk at length . . 

When you do not 
put your dirty 
clothes in the 
hamper . . • 



I feel unfairly 
treated . . . 



I feel 
annoyed 



I feel 

frustrated . . . 



I feel tense . . . 



I feel 

irritated . . . 



because I 
have to pay 
more money for 
gasol ine . 

because they 
become rusty 
and don't work 
well • 



because my time 
is wasted while 
1 wait for you. 



because 1 don ' t 
get all my work 
done on schedule. 



because it makes 
extra work for me 
when 1 do the wash. 



WITH BORDERLINE EFFECTS 



Behavior 
Description 



Disclosure 
of Feeling 



Effects 



When you make 
plans with me and 
then cancel at the 
last minute . . . 

When you make loud 
noises when 1 am 
watching TV. . . 



I feel irritated. . . 



I feel ahhdyed . . . 



because it is 
too late to make 
plans with my 
other friends 

becauise I can't 
cohcehtrate on 
the show. 
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EXAMPLE 0F ASSERTION STATEMENTS 



Behavior Diselbsure Tangible 

Description of Feeling Effect 



When you don't 
take accurate 
telephone 
messages . • • 



When ybii don't 
give me ah answer 
bh my request fbr 
a vacatibh during 
the last two weeks 
bf July. . . 

When you eat 
early bh weefc- 
ehds ahd dbh't 
prepare your 
breakfc^st quietly.. 



I feel upset. 



I feel ahgry 



I feel ahgry 



because I lack 
ihfbrmatibh ahd_ 
cah't returh calls 
that may be very 
impdrtaht . 

because I cah$t 
plah my summer. 



because I wake up 
ah hour or two 
earl ier thah I 
planned to get tip, 
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Undersiunding Family Systems 

by HeJen Vdjria 
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UNDERSTANDING FAMILY SYSTEMS 



OVERVIEW 

This workshbp. is three hours in length and is designed for 

approximately 30 people. It uses small and large group tasks to 
accomplish, its objectives. Theory is presented in lecturette 

format^ The_ session is appropriate for those staff persons 

responsible for br_ interested in understanding and working with 
f amilies--this includes social service and parent involvement 
staff, home visitors, teachers and "helpers" in general. 

In order to work more e with families , it is important 

to gain as much ihfbrr possible about whom and what we 

ate working with. _ Thii n offers one of many perspoictives 

for viewing families,- ^rstanding the complexities of 

family systems; and more readily able to communicate 

with families about aieaii family strengths and concerns . the 
session offers, a preicfcieai eutline approach for looking at 
indivic^ual family units. 

The primary, resource for the session is Under standi^^ Family 
pytiamicg by_ Henry Freeman ^see Bibliography). Virginia Satir ' s 
book 7gQplemakihg , is also ah excellent,^ supportive resource. 

Peoplemakjng may give the trainer, additional ideas for 

experiential exercises related to family systems^ these 
exercises could either replaces or supplement the activities 
already employed. 

PLEASE NOTE : 

the module and handouts should be read thoroughly in 
preparation for presenting the session. Review of the 
Bibliography materials is also reebmmehded for a more 
comprehetisive understanding of the cbhteht area. 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

• to examine the basic systems that make up a family. 

• to explore relationships and responsibilities within 
the following three family systems : 

- parent/child 
sibling 

spouse or adult 

• to discuss the implications of family systems theory on 
working with families. 
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AGENDA 



Intrpduction 

Overview of basic family systems 
Family relationships /responsibilities 

m parent/child 

• sibling 

m spouse or adult 

Sibling system activity 

Family systems and the helping relationship 
Summary /Evaluation 



Materials Needed: 

flip chart paper 
magic markers 
masking tape 

Handout #1 (to be used as a note taking guide) 
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PROCEDURES 



Approximate Time 
5 minutes 
Id minutes 

l5 minutes 



45 minutes 

Id minutes 
5 minutes 



35 minutes 
3d minutes 

5 minutes 

id minutes 

Id minutes 



Activities 

INTRODUGTI0N/WARHUP, See page 4. 

Review session Learning Objectives 
arid agenda. 

Make ihtrbductbry comments about 
basic family systems . See Key 
Concepts^. page 5. Distribute 
Handout #1. 

Present lecturette on 

responsibilities or areas of 
furictibhing wltfiih eacfi family 
system. Key Gbneepts , page 7. 

— - - - - • - 

Take a shbrt break. 

Prepare participants for small group 
sibling system activity. 

Ihstructibhis are bh page 15. 

Proceed with activity . 

Have small groups repbrt to the 
total group. 

Discuss implicatibhs bf the systems 
theory on the helping relatlbnship . 

Do large grbup brainstorming 
exercise bh practical bn-the-jqb 
applications . See page 17. 

Summarize the session and sblicit 
participants' evaluatibh of the 
workshop * s usefulness . 
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INTRODUCtldN/WARMUP 



to facilitate an activity later in the session and to get 

participants to begin thinking about families^ instruct 

participants to first: 



• Recall their birth order--that is, were they an oldest 
child, naiddle child, youngest child > or only child. 

• Next, ask that they reseat themselves in new areas which 
you will designate according to their respective birth 
orders . 

• Prior to the session, a group of chairs shou] ' be 
positioned together (facing the front of the room; in 
the front of the room, but off to the lefthand side 
(away from the bulk of the chairs). this group of 
chairs is for OJlLi children. 

• The first severiX rows to the front of the room should 
be designated for ELDEST children. 

m The middle rows for JimPLE children. 

• And the last row or two (in the back of the room) for 
YOUNGEST children. 

• Once participants are in their new seats give them 3 or 
4 minutes to see who else is in their birth order group 

and to acknowledge this one common element with their 

group members. 

Next, review the session Learning Objectives and Agenda. 
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BASIG FAMILY SYSTEMS 



In the present two generational Hinerican family , that is^ the 
family involving parents and children^ there are essentially 
three systems that operate and together make up "the family." 
Share the fbllbwihg Key Gbncepts: 



Topic 

Family "systems" refers tb: 



Systems are interdependent 



The three systems are: 
Parent -child system 



Sibling system 



Spouse or adult system 



Complete/ incomplete 
systems 



A grbup bf respbnsiBil ities and 
duties that naturally draw two or 
more pebple tbgether into some kind 
bf ah ihteractibh, 

Althbugh each system has its own 
special ized f bcus , there is enormous 
ihterdepehdehcy . One system can 
hardly, be cbhceived as operating 
entirely exclusive bf. the other two. 



This system ihel tides all the 

responsibility, the interactibh and 

internal, respbhses that relate tb 

the adult rearing, the young and 
preparing them for life. 

Includes the relationship between 
the children. 

HUsbarid/wife relationship br adult 
to adult relationship. 



In a complete family a balance is 
struck between the various systems 
ill the order of things at any given 
time within the healthy family. 
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family is hbt_ complete-- 
there is a single _ pareht-- 
ects the parent-child system 
e sibling system. In 
i because there is only one 
ssuming the responsibilities 
the spouse or adult system^ 
"balance" must be achieved 
ifferent perspective. 



AREAS OF FUNCTIONING WITHIN FAMILY SYSTEMS 



By structuring families in systems, as helpers we fiave a 
simplistic outline to go by to assist us in further understanding 
a particular family. It gives us a method of sorting what facts 
apply where, which then begins to indicate what is right and what 
is not sb right about a particular fainily--yet another means of 
viewing a family as part of the assessment process. 

"[-istribute Handout #1, the Basic Family Systems Note Talcing 
Cuide. Instruct participants to use the hanlbut for their notes 
as you present tile f bllbwihg ihf brmatibh iu lecturette form. 
Briefly review the handout letting participants know that within 
each Gysteud thgce are specific areas bf fuhctibning or 
respbosibility V Those areas can, at any particular time or 
within any particular fainily unit^ be areas bf strength or areas 
of weaknes:^ . As helpers ^ we shbuld hot rely bh surface reactions 
to particular areas of _f unctibhing , but shbuld strive tb 
understand the individual family members percept ibh and internal 
feelings related to their respbhsibilities within the respective 
systems . 

Proceed tb share the follbwirig inf brmatibh abbut respbhsibilities 
within each family system. Tb ensure clarity ehcburage a 
dialogue and questions as ybu present the ihf brmatibh . 



Topic Key Cbncepts 

Parent-Child System 

Areas of functioning include: 

1 . Nurturing All the giving that takes place 

in brder tb help a child grbw br 
develop. 

Includes feeding medical care , 
tending to, embtidnal care^ tender 
loving care . 

There are no clear cut guidelines on 

how much nurturing is gobd br 

necessary (beyond the absolute 
minimum that the legal system 
enforces) . 

In this area, and in all that 
follow, the critical factor is the 
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level of comfort tfiat Both the giver 
and the receiver feel in terms of 
the particular responsibility, i.e.: 

Boes the parent feel 

comfortable in the nurturing 
role? 

Is _ the child satisfied or 
comfortable with the amount of 
nurturing s/he is receiving? 

2. Prbtectibh To intervene between a child and 

certain aspects of life judged to b.: 
harmful or undesirable. 

To prepare a child for situations 
s/he must handle. 

Prbtectibh includes both physical 
and embt ibhal experiences , i.e., 

"Dbh't get hurt." or 

"I can't stand tb see my child 

Ibbk unhappy." 

In this area children learn fears. 
They learn tb_fear dark alleys br 
pbl icemen. They learn from tn : 
parent whb says tbb long and tbb 
bfteri"ybu're hbt ready" br "hbt bid 
eribugh" br "hbt _ able to"; 

indeed they ate hot. Thiis area of 
prbtectibh cah backfire ahd the 
child may not see himself as 
"ready." A pareht's eagethess tb 
ptbtect may or may hbt match the 
child's capacity . 

In this area, as in hurturihg, as 
well as the areas that fellow, weas 
children ihevitab2 y learh tb value 
(or react tb) wtiat bur parehts 
value. 

3. Education This area is a highly complicated 

one depending on hbw clearly the 
adults recognize this fUhctibh as 
compared co the functibh bf the 
school in f^^ducating childreh. 

Recognized or nbt, teaching takes 
place in the following areas: 
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Value systems (ebhscibus or 
uhcbhscibiis criteria that 
guide behavibr and choices). 



• Patterns bf behavibr. 



• Faces. ahd_ cbhcepts or 
intellectual material which 
is then augmented by formal 
educatibh in the school 
setting. 

4. Sense of Identity In this area, children begin tb 

discover "this is I . " 



The child learns her own strengths y 
limitations, abilities and 

hand icaps , i.e., 

If a parent shapes, directs br 
cpntrdls everything that the 
child says or does, the 
child's concept bf Himself 
will be as a person who must 
be shaped^ directed or 
control led because sbmehbvv she 
cannot* or must riot, be self- 
operative . 

Another child inay learn that 
she can do^ arid inake choices ,^ 
arid is successful. This child 
will realize a much more 
positive arid productive image 
of herself. 



*Please note: The trainer should supplemerit areas of fUrictibriirig 
with practical examples whenever possible. Ask for 

questions /comments before proceeding. 



Sibling System 

Areas of functioning include: 

1. Teaching This occurs at any age and includes 

the teaching of a skill, 

information, or a mode of operation. 

For the child doing the teachings 
status is gained and skill mastery 
is strengthened , i.e., 

a child teaching a younger 
child how to hold a crayon 
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masters the skill himself and 
is recognized by the younger 
child as skilled. 



The child who teaches also learns to 
communicate with others on a peer 
levels tp_ handle acceptance or 
rejection of the learner. 

2. Learning Children learn from siblings: 

• the ac tual 1 iving experience 

of g etti ng alon g witi 

someboH y ^5a^ you ai times 
strongl y dls44fey an^ still 
find the person has value in 
certain circumstances in 
spite of the strength of 
your feelings . 

m to share or tgliye with the 
concept of scarcity (that 
is, less than you may feel 
you need to haye);^ The 

child must achieye an 

internal awareness that she 
is getting along all right 
anyway . 



• a ^ense o£ d dentity just as 
is learned in the parent- 
child system. The notion of 
competition is key to the 
learning about self. 

• to practice out certain 

strong feelings Bhoxxt adults 
on brothers and sisteis^ 
This area is an outlet for 
children- -one that is safer, 

has much less at stake, and 

in which the consequences 
are not as great, i.e., to 
get mad at a parent and then 
trip your younger sister 
might bring some kind of 
punishment. Yet this is a 
safer way of expressing 
feelings regardless of the 
consequence than by 

attacking the adult. 

3. Support This is the ebheept of strength in 

numbers, the ability of the children 
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to gang up either for fun or for 
defense. 

It is getcing together to pool 

resources without the aid of adults. 

Generally occurs in times of 

pressure, frightening experiences , 
adventure or entertainment. 

Note to trainer: Again remind the group that there i a constant 
and active interdependency between what goes on in the three 
systems. A distortion in the sibling system will have its 
ramifications on the spouse or adult system and on the parent- 
child system. A happy (or unhappy) spouse system has some ki.nd 
of meaningful effect on the parent-child and sibling systems^ 
This workshop will not take a pos ition as to what is the right or 
wrong way for any of these systems to operate^ However, if one 
looks at a total family within the perspective of the parts that 
make up the total family , one can see more clearly what is good 
or not so good for a particular famly and the people who live 
within it. Ask for questions and comments then proceed. 



topic Key Concept s^ 

Spouse or Adult System 

Areas of functioning include: 

1. Emotional Grati- 
fication Expressions of love. 

Feeling comfortable with what each 
one is receiving and giving. 

The need for embtibnal gratification 
is very different for different 
individuals . 

In this area, as _ well as the 
remaining areas of fuhctibhihg in 
this system, the critical factor is 
what the individual adults are 
expecting or looking for compared to 
whether _ their expectations are 
fulfilled and they get what they 
heed/want from the other adult. 

2. Family Ideal Refers to the aims, goals, 

idealized patterns that each adult 
has about what, his family is going 
to mean, accomplish or carry but. 
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3. Child Rearing 



This area determines how the family 
will relate tb_ friends^ relatives^ 
arid the cbnunuriity where they live. 

A family ideal might iriclude the 
fbllbwirig sceriarib. . . Suridays are 
spirit tbgether 4 with the. family 
gbirig tb church arid then all family 
members gather for a home c >bked 
lurich. If brie adult believes iri 
that ideal arid, another was riot 
reared that way^ cbriflict may arise. 
Thus ; we cari see areas where 
the family exhibits strerigths 
iri furictibriirig arid areas where there 
may be prbblems. 

Iri a sirigle parent family this area 
(arid bther areas) become the priiiiary 
responsibility bf the single adult 
tb cbminuriicate arid enforce the 
family ideals. This persbri, however, 
may riot have tb struggle with what 
the ideals will be as iri a two 
parent family . 

Here we are not concerned about what 
each adult does as a parenti 
rather ^ how each sees the others 
responsibility in relation to 
planning for and rearing children. 
For example, who will make what 
decisions; who has power to defer; 
who decides under what 

circumstances . 

A woman who views her eight year old 
son as fragile and in need of 
protection from a neighborhood bully 
may be quite concerned about the 
father ' s view that the boy should 
fight back (as a means of exposure 
for the boy to become strong and 
self-sufficient) . 

Author ities on child rear ing don ' t 
always agree as to what child 
rearing methods are "best." 

What is truly important in this 
functional area is- -does the father 

see his role and the role of the 

mother in a way that is compatible 
with how the mother sees her role 
and the role of the father. 
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4* Economic 



The planning/disbursement of 
ecpnomic resources > i.e.^ can or 
will we buy a lawn mower /egg 
beater/TV and who gets to pick it 
out ; who worries about the bills ; 
who worries about mismanagement of 
funds . 



5. Home Maintenance 



6. Breadwinning 



In this area society begins to play 
a key role in dictating clear 
concepts, i.e. * you must pay bills; 
yet not everything around who and how 
is as black or white^ right or 
wrong . 

"Expectations" again are a critical 
factor, l.e.j if I clean the house> 
I expect a compliment on how good it 
looks; or that you will help to keep 
it clean; or I will clean the house 
if you mow the lawn. In other 
words, I expect that that is your 
job and this is my 30b. 

This area explores: 

f who will work/stay at home 

• who will earn the 

wage/salary 

• what does the wage earner 
expect the other adult to be 
doing as a result (i.e., 
having breakfast ready, 
packing the wage earners 
lunch, having dinner ready 
at 6:00 PM) 

Again , as in previous areas , it is 
critical to ask: 

• Are individuals comfortable/ 
anxious /fearful /angry 
about their roles? 



General _ Comments about 
Family Systems 



Systems refer to responsibilities. 



Each system is interdependent and 
affects each other system. 

Areas of functioning can be areas of 
strength or cbhcerh. 
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Functions are not solely brie 
person's rissponsibility . 



How people work out the areas of 
functioning depends upon: 

m need 

• expectation 

• personality 

m Individual point of view 
thisy get as they grow Up 

Functions /systems should riot be 
judged based on cultural pacterris 
but rather on the balance betweeri 
what needs to happen , arid what 
happens and an individual's level of 
comfort in fulfilling 

roles/responsibilities arid havirig 
expectations met. 



Encourage guest ions /d is cossions related to the lecturette. 
Sunmarize that this presentation is but one way of understanding 
or viewing a family. The family is a very complex operation. 
The items presented are only a portion of the cofflmdn and very 
important parts of these complex operations. 



TAKE A break! 
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SIBLING SYSTEM ACTIVITY 



In order to get a more ihdepth look at the complexity involved in 
brie particular system, prepare the group for the following 
activity relatirig to the Sibling System, 

• Participants should already be seated in the following 
group irigs : 

only children 
oldest children 
middle children 
yburigest children 

• Have participants arrange chairs in small circles with 
their respective group members. 

• If groups are larger than 6-7 people, subdivide the 
group to facilitate small group diseussibri, 

m Each group is tb discUss, record bri flip chart paper and 
assign a group reporter regardirig the grbup's collective 
roles/respbrisibilities iri the family, as well as hb\7 
it perceives the roles of the bther twb grbups , That 
is : 

Olde st children should discuss their 

r o 1 esTf esponsibilities arid recbrd this on brie flip 
cliart paper; dri a secbrid flip chart paper they 
should tfcord their discUssibris about hbw they 
perceive the roles/respbrisibilities bf the youngest 
child and then the middle child. 

Middle childrj|n ? should discuss/recbrd their 
roles /responsicTili ties arid their perceptions 
relating to oldest and ydUrigest childreri. 

Yaungest children likewise discUss/recbrd their 
role and their perceptidris bf the middle arid bldest 
children . 

Only children shbuld recdrd their rble_ iri the 
family and should explbre hbw they related to 
children outside of the family. They might also 
want to discuss the areas df furictidriiri'g withiri the 
Sibling System and how those areas impact bri them 
as only children. 
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Allow groups 35 minutes for tuelr di«cu • ^ions : If additional 
time is available for the ts;;*t:ai worksr:^^^ the length of time for 
thi^s particular activity msy be increased. After groups have 
completed their tasks, provide a total of 30 minuses for all 

groups to report m their discussions using flip chart 

recordings . 

Make compara t i ve comments about how people per ce i ved themselves 

and others and what was similar or different about the 

perceptions of each group--that is, the oldest, middle, youngest, 
only child groups. 

This exercise should point out the complexities within the system 
as well as differences related to role functioning, expectations 
and perceptions. 
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SYSTEMS TEHEORY AND THE HELPING RELATIONSHIP 



Our helping relationship with families can be enhanced by otir 
knowledge and use of the systems theory iriformatibh. It provides 
us with an additional viewpoint of: 

• what systems are complete/incomplete 

• what areas of functidnirig appear to be at a 
comfprtable/uncomfortable level--thus becoming areas 
of strength and areas for growth 

Hold a brief brainstorming experience with participants, 
generating ideas on how the session informatibh can be used on 
the 30b • Some of their ideas might include: 

• a means of communicating with famil ies about areas of 
strength/concern an<j sharing that within all families 
there are things going well arid things going not so 
well. 

• the preceding item can be useful to the family heeds 
assessment proce??5t aiid may give the helper ideas for 
family action planning (areas for growth as well as 
areas that are successful and^ therefore, mbtivatidhal 
for parents to work on other areas) 

• do a parent education session on the systems theory 

• provides a clearer understanding of a very complex 
operation, thus making the worker more empathetie to 
individual situations and their cause and effect 



liist additional participant responses: 



SUFfflAR Y / EVA LUAT I ON 



Topic 

Summary Reviev7 that during the workshop 

participants : 



• examined basic systems that 
make up a family 

• explored relationships and 
responsibilities within the 
parent-child , sibling, and 
spouse or adult system 

• discussed the implications 
of family systems theory on 
working with families 

Evaluation Allow participants time to discuss 

their reactions to the information 
presented^ activities employed, 
usefulness of content, need for 
additional information, etc. 
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HANDOUT #1 



BASle FAMILY SYSTEMS NOTE TAKING GUIDE 

PARF:?JT-eHlLD SYSTEM 

includes tfie responsibility^ interaction and responses that 
relate to the adults rearing the children and preparing them 
for life 



SIBLING SYSTEM 

includes the relationship between the children 



SPOUSE OR SYSTEM 

husbahd-wife or adult to adult relationship 
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AREAS OF FUNCTIONING WITHIN THE PARENT-eHltD SYSTEM 
1. NURTURING 



2. PROTECTION 

3. EDUCATION 

4. DEVELOPIivG A SENSE OF IDENTITY 
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AREAS OF FUNCTIONING WITHIN THE SIBLING SYSTEM 



1. TEACHING 



2 ; LEARNING 



3 ; SUPPORT 
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AREAS OF FUNdtiONiHS WitHiN THE SP0USE OR ADGtT SYSTEM 

i. EMdtidNAL GRAtiFleATiON 

2; FAMlIY IDEAL 

3. GHILD REARING 

4. ECONOMIC 

5. HOME miNTENANCE 

6. BREADWINNING 
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PREVENTION. . .FOR THE HEALTH OF IT 
(A Training Module on Health Promotion and Wellness) 

OVERVIEW 

This 3-1/2 hour workshop 1:- designed for 25-30 people who are 
(Barly childhood education staff (e .g. , health coordinators , 
teachers, parent ihvblvement cbbrdinatbrs) or parents of 
preschoolers. It uses small and large group activities, 
lecturettes , case studies , discussibns , an aerobic exercise 
break J and measurement of heart rate^ The workshop focdses on 
the basic elements of wellness arid lifestyle and the. principles 
of changing health habits. 

L earning Objectives 

• to increase participant ' r knowledge bf wellness and 
health promctiori/di sease preveritibri 

• to assess participant's lifestyle^ evaluate which 
habit(s) pose health risk(s), arid develbp strategies 
for change 

• to jr.nhance participant's understaridirig bf the prbcess 
involved in behavior change 

• to provide an update on wellriess resburces fbr 
preschoolers arid ar^ults 



Agenda 



Introduction 

Objectives 

Warm-Up 

Heal rh Risk Appraisal 

Wellness 

Health Promotion 

Worksite Wellness 

Break - Refreshercize 

Parent ' s and Children 's Habits 

Principles cf Behavior 

Behavior Change 

Case Studies 

Summary 

Evaluation 



Matr ^ials 



J flip chart stands Watch with a second hand 

3 newsprint pads P,;.ns/Pencils 
3 magic markers Masking tape 
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PRGGEDURES 



Approximate Time 
10 minutes 



10 tn. : Utes 
15 niinutes 

30 minutes 
Jnutes 
20 minutes 
15 minutes 
15 minutes 

10 minutes 
66 minutes 



10 minutes 



Greet participants. Provide an 
Ihtrbductibn (see page 3) and 
overview of the agenda including 
guidelines for breaks and 

refreshments. Establish objectives 
via procedure on page 4. 

Conduct warm-up activity on page 5i 

Conduct Health Risk Appraisal (see 
page 6^ using. _ Handout #1, 

''Healthstyle. . .A Self-Test." 

Discuss Wei Ihess using Key concepts 
dri page 8 and Handout #2. 

Present the Health Prbmbtidn Process 
on page 10 using Hahdbut #3. 

Discuss Worksite Wellness (see page 
12) Using Haridbut #4. 

BREAK - CbndUct Ref reshercize Break. 
See page 13. Refer to Haridbut #5. 

Present the lecturette , The Effect 
of Parents' Habits dri Their 
Children's Health I^abits. See page 
15. 

Present the lecturette Principles df 
Behavior on page 16 ^ using Hariddut 
#6 . 

Discuss the Lecturette on Behavibr 
Change using Key Concepts on page 17 
and^ Handout #6. Conduct Behavior 
Change Case Study Activity on page 
20, using Handout #7. 

Summary /Evaluation 
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INTRODUCTION 



Your lifestyle, that iu, what you regularly practice in your 
daily pattern of living can either strengthen or weaken your 

health status^ The foods you choose to eat, your level of 

physical activity^ how you manage stress, and ydUr use of 
tobacco, alcohol or drugs all affect the quality of ydUr life and 
health. Your present state of well-beiii^ and ybur lifelong 
wellness are largely determined by these daily behaviors. 

According to the Center for Disease Control, 5.1% of the life 
years, lost by Americans before age 75 can be direcl-ly attributed 
to_ lifestyle. Chronic disease development is primarily 
influenced by personal health behavior. 

Seven but of the ten leading causes of death in the United 
States are related to lifestyle, including heart disease, cancer, 
accidents , diabetes , suicides, liver disease and arteriosclerosis ! 
Cur natibhal health care bill exceeds a staggering $300 billion 
annually. 

These leading killer diseases could be greatly reduced by changes 
in lifestyle to cbhtrbl weiycit,. control high blood pressure, not 
smoke, exercise regularly nraetice good nutrition, and manage 
stress . 

By age five, the f buhdauibh bvj which future health behavior is 
based has alr-ady been established. Research indicates chat 
children as ybungj^s three years of age have developed definite 
attitudes towards such topics as hygiehe,^ nutrition^ smoking and 
sleep. Thus, health educatibh should address young children in a 
multidimensibrial aahrier^ i . e . ,^ physically, mentally^ and socially 
and should prer Jht ideas and activities that affect the health 
kncT«;ledge, attitudes and behaviors. b£ jpreschoblers . Thus, 
children will develbp skills that enable them to affect their own 
quality of life. 



OBJEGTIVES 



Procedure ; 

Ask participants what they eypect to achieve by attending 
this workshop. State that the workshop is geared to the 
needs of the ^rbup, but that the heeds have to be clearly 
identified first iji order to be addressed . Encourage 
participation from all group members. Write the participant 
responses on newsprint. 

Present the objectives 1 isted oh page 1, _ if hot already 
mentioned, and determine if the group feels, that these 
objectives are appropriate for their heeds. If not, delete 
or modify acccrdihg to the group cdhcehsus ahd write dbwh on 
the list. Have the group select the top three priorities 
and humber them 1^ 2 and 3 rerpect ively . Have a show of 
hands on whether the grdUp feels that these are the 
objectives to aim for in the workshop.. If so, state that 
you will focus the workshop accbrdihgly ahd ask the group to 
monitor this with ydU during the workshop. Post this 
tiawspriht for reference later in the workshop. 

Materials Required : 

Newsprint 
Magic marker 
Masking tape 
Easel 



WARM-UP 



To provide a cliinate by which to discusis the lifestyles and 
personal habits of part icipiants . 

Procedure 

Instruct participants to pair up with a partner for this 
exercise (e.g., the person to their right). Have each 
person briefly think of an answer to the statement "I have a 
positive (or good) health habit of Partner A 
from the pair will state and describe this positive habit 
with Partner B for one minute. Then, Partner B from the 
pair will state and describe his/her positive habit with 
Partner A for one minute. Facilitator will_mbhitor the time 
and announce when one minute is up. Follow the same 
procedure with the same partners, but use the statement 
have a negative (or bad) health habit of _____ 



Biscuss oon Questions ; 

1* How do you define a "pos. ;ive" he :h habit? Ask for 

examples from the; group. 

2. How do you define a "negative ' health habit? Ask tor 

examples from the group. 

3. Why do you practice this positive, healthy habit? Why do 
you practice this negative, unhealthy habit? (Answers 
should be "it makes me feel good," "I enjoy it," "it helps 
me relax," "my family wants me to," etc.) 

Materials 

Watch with a second band. 



HEALTH RISK APPRAISAL 



Before a general discussion of healthy lifestyles can occur, 
individuals need to be aware of their own lifestyle and determine 
ttielr own positive and negative habits. This serves as ah 
excellent motivational exercise. 

Distribute Handout #1 and have each participant complete 
according to the directions Jbelow as accurately arid hones tly as 
possible. Remind the group that this Is a confideritlal exercise. 



This is not a pass-fail test. Its purpose is simply to tell 
you how veil you are doing to stay healthy. The behaviors 

covered in the test are recommended for most Americans. 

Some of them may not apply to persons with certairi chronic 
diseases or handicaps. Such persons may require special 
instructions from their physician or other health 
professional . 

You will find that the test has six seetir.ris: si iking, 

alo'ofioi and drugs, nutrition, exercise anc f . triess . stress 

control^ and safety. Complete one sectic*^ ,t u by 

circling the number corresponding to the aiu ver thac best 
describes your behavior (2 for "Almost Always", 1 for 
"Sometimes", and 0 for "Almost Never") . Theri add the 
numbers you have circled to determine your score for that 
section. Wrjte the score on the line provided at the erid of 
each section. The highest score you can get for each 
sectibh is IG. 

After you have figured your scores for iach of the six 
sections, circle the number in each column that matches your 
score for that section nf the test. 

Remember, there is no total score for this test. Consider 
each section separately. You are trying to identify 
aspects of your lifestyle that you can improve in order to 
be healthier and to reduce the risk of illness; 

Once completed, have a show of hands for the number of 
participants with the top-ranking scores in each of the six 
categories. Have the group give these participants a round of 
applause. Ask ?/or a show of hands for each of the remaining 
lower score categories. 
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DiseusslQti 



1. Did you already know your "unfiealtfiy" lifestyle(s) before 
you took the test? Did tfiis test fielp to clarify? Did you 
already know your ''fiealtfiy'' lifestyle(s) before taking this 
test? 

2. Ask for ah example of a healthy habit and have the 
partieipaht describe the duration , frequency , why s/he 
practices thishabit, with whom, where^ and how s/he feels 
before, and after; Do the same for an unhealthy habit. 
(ExaEople: "I've been doing aerobic dance three times a week 
at the ebraiuhity center for seven months^ i go right after 
work with a friend; Before 1 go to exercise, 1 feel very 
tense but afterwards I feel relaxed and my muscles are 
tight; I started exercising to lose weight, and I've lost 
six pounds ; ) 

3. Who knows a person who has a negative lifestyle which is 
currently impairing his/her health? Examplei Do you have a 
friend or relative who is overweight and diabetic? Does 
this person khbwthat this habit is having a negative effect 
oh his/her health? Why do you think that s/he doesn't 
change his/her lifestyle? 

4. Who has ah unhealthy habit which s/he doesn't want to change 
but his/her doctor or family wants hiui/her to change? 
Describe and have participant explain why s/he hasn't 
changed this habit. 

Conclude the discussion by stating that just by knowing 
which habits are healthy and unhealthy is hot ohbugb . 
Habits are maihtaihed for many reasons, ahd just tnbwihg 
that a habit is bad for you bftehtimes ishbt ehbugh reason 
to change it because of all of the other factors ihvblved in 
habits. Making changes in habits requires more thah just 
ihfbrmatibh. This workshop will describe the prbcess of 
lifestyle habit changes. 



WELLNESS 



Participants should be familiar with the following Key Gdneepts 
in order to make lifestyle changes. 

Topic Key Concepts 

Lifestyle Wellness is a way of life - a 

lifestyle you desightb achieve your 
highest potential for well-being . 
Lifestyle consists of the regular 
actions a person is able to control ,^ 
i . e exercise , diet , management of 
stress i Use of chemical substances, 
and perception of the erivirbrimerit- 
Lifestyle is one of the most 
important factors affecting health, 

Wellne.9?' Wellness may be divided into five 

dimensions : 



1. fitness 

2. stress management 

3 . nutritional awareness 

4 . environmental 
sensitivity 

5 . self -respdnsibil i ty 

Self-responsibility is probably the 
™9st: important dimension because it 
promotes the awareness that e'lch 
individual determines the quality of 
his/her life. Without that 

awareness^ a person would most 
1 ikely not be motivated to practice 

the other four dimensions of 

wellness. It Is each person's 
individual responsibility to make 
choices each day to improve the 
quality of his/her life. 

illness vs Wclinec-r Distribute Handout #2. Illustrate 

the Illness/ Wellness continuum on 

newsprint or a blackboard. This 
illness/weliness continuum describes 
optimal health or high level 
wellness. Tradi tionallyj^ being 

healthy is thought to be free from 
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Awareness 



Education 



Growth 



Disease 



Prevehtibh 



disease and that if you are hot sick 
then you are healthy: However, 
health is much more than the absence 
of Illness. The absence of illness 
is only where health begins. _ To be 
really healthy is to feel and look 
great and to have opt imum energy. 
This is optimum healthy or wellness. 
To move toward wellness^ there is a 
continuous process involving three 
stepsi awareness , education , 
and growth . 

Each individual has the 

responsibil i ty to evaluate arid 
beconae aware of what is or is riot 
positive in his/her own life. 

Through education , such as today ' s 
workshop, the individual cari theri 
explore options available for charige. 

Personal growth results when those 
options--successful or unsuccessful 
--are used for the learning process. 

Over time^ a lack of wellness can 
lead to degeneration of critical 
body functions and an increased risk 
of developraent of major health 
probiem(s) such as heart disease^ 
stroke_, cancer , diabetes , cirrhosis 
and lung disorders. 

Development and/or worsening of 

these diseases can be prevented by a 
positive lifestyle. By exercising 
one hour three times a week^ eating 
and drinking well , and not smoking 
or misusing dru^s^ you may raise 
your physical, mental and emotional 
efficiency 20-50 percent , increase 

your energy production 50-200 

percent , and greatly reduce your 
risk of ill health. For example, an 
overweight person with diabetes who 
uses. insulin can reduce the dose of 
irisuliri or can stop taking insulin 
completely by losing enough body 
fat . 



Life Spari 



Researchers say the average human 
life span should be about 100 to 110 
years but_ humans are not living to 
their full life span because of a 
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lack of wellness; The Hunzas in the 
Soviet Union practice ' positive 

health habits and live to be 100 

years of age or some say even 150 

years old; These people never 

overeat ^ seldona eat sweetsj^ eat many 
garden-fresh unprocessed f rui ts and 
vegetables; drink wine but not 
liquor ; laugh easily; value harmony 
in _ personal relationships over 
wealth, status and achievement; 
start working young and continue 
into old age^ and have a closely 
knit society and family. 



DISCUSSION 



Question 

What healthy lifestyle habits 
are included in the five cate- 
gories of wellness; i.e., fit- 
ness, stress management, nutri- 
tion ^ environmental sensitivity, 
and self-responsibil ity? 




Have the group brainstorna. 
List the habits on 
newsprint under the 

appropriate wellness 
category . Refer to Handout 
#2 and add any items not 
volunteered by the group. 



HEALTH PROMOTION PROCESS 



Refer to Handout #3 and present the following information. Have 
group volunteer examples for each category. 

Topic key Concepts 

Target Group Examples are ^ early childhood 

education staff, parents of 
preschoolers and preschoolers whose 
needs all have to be individually 
assessed . 

Examples of health appraisals are 
the written quiz "Heal thstyle" on 
1 if estyle and the assessment of 
office healthiness . Examples of 
screening are most health fairs and 
many health services^ i.e., vision 
screening, physical examinatidri , 
dental screenings etc. It is 
important .to note that this is only 
the first step and unless screening 
is followed by the subsequent action 



Lit estyle Problem 
Identification 




Results Session 



Referral Action 



Fdllbw-up 



steps, tften screening is worthless. 
Why assess a problem and not provide 
solutions? 

Screenings and appraisals produce 
both positive and negative results. 
Both should be highlighted with the 
individual . 



Once a lifestyle problein(s) has been 
identified, appropriate action 
should follow immediately . Since 
the person was motivated enough to 
evaluate his/her health status, s/he 
EDiost 1 ikely is motivated to improve 
and/or maintain a healthy lifestyle. 
Referral to a counselor, group, 
program, . or health organization 
s^iould be made if health promotion 
activities are not provided by the 
assessor . 

Further assessment of the lifestyle 
problem should occur on a regular 
basis to determine improvement and 

change. The health promoting 

activities will need to be continued 
in some manner in order for the 
lifestyle problem to remain resolved 
and to provide support. 



WORKSITE WELLNESS 
OR 

"DGES YOUR OFFleE MAKE YOU SICK'* 



Persons wfib work full- time spend an average of 50 hours a week In 
an bccupatibn, wfiicfi is dne-tfiird of their life span. So, healthy 
lifestyle is just as important on the job as it is at home. 

Administer the quiz ''Sdes Your Office Make You Sick", Handout #4. 

Once completed, ask participants with the highest scores to 
discuss the level of wellness and how it is achieved In the 
organization. For the part icipants scoring in the other two 
categories, describe major problems and brains torm solutions. As 
a_ starting point, describe an of f ice sett ing with a high number 
of overweight employees who are atterapting to lose weight. All of 
the office meetings and social functions include high-calorie 
foods which pose problems for these employees^ Solution: an 
organizational, ''rule" is made among the staff and administration 
to hot serve food during meetings and to only serve low-calorie 
food at social gatherings. 

Worksite wellness programs are available from many companies and 
brgahizatibhs . Ah example is Hear^ bZ Work by The American Heart 
Assbciatibh ahd Lif esteps by the National Dairy ebuncil. 
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REFRESHERCIZE BREAK 



Explain resting heart rate and target heart rate using Handout 
7^5. Determine that participants have been sitting calmly for 

fiY? minutes. Ask them to take their resting heart rate and 

record . 

Have participants calculate their target heart rate using the 
formula on Handout #5 and record. 

Gohduct the following exercises with the group while seated or 
standing in front of their chairs or in a circle. Playing music 
will make this much more enjoyable. The first six exercises are 
designed to be done on the job or during a break to lessen 
tension and fatigue and to increase circulation and muscle tone. 

Oh Tbe Job Exercises 

You dbn^t have to have a gym, the latfsst sweats and an hour of 
free time to benefit from exercise. Here are simple exercises 
you can do right on the job or during break to lessen tension and 
tiredness and increase circulation and muscle tone: 

Hold it. Tighten your stomach muscles and hold briefly. Can be 

done seated or standing. Do it frequently during the day, maybe 

on the quarter hour or whenever you complete a repeated task or 
every time you hear a certain common word. 

Keep on tuckin'. Tighten your buttocks and hold. Repeat 
throughout the day. Can be done seated or standing. 

On your toes. Seated or standing with feet together^ roll up 
your toes and hold. Good, for circulation in the legs, as is this 
next one. 

Lift off ^ -Seated,^ stretch legs forward and lift feet several 
inches off floor and hold. 

Push/pull. Seated or standing, bring hands to chest height with 
palms together^ push steadily , relax and repeat^ then grasp 
wrists and pull steadily, relax and repeat. Tones muscles and 
helps relieve tension in shoulders and back. 

Rock arid toll. Seated or standing, rock your head slowly down 
ypur chest, then back with chin pointing up^ Repeat several 
times^ then rock head from side, to side, ear toward shoulder ^ 
repeat, Next combine into a relaxing slow roil 365 degrees in 
one direction, then the other. This oldie but goodie relieves 
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shoulder^ neck and facial tension and heads off or soothes 
headaches. 

Break 



Head and Neck 1) Head Flexion and Extension (chin to chest) 

2) Head rotation in alternate directions - chin 
held level 

Upper Extremities 1) Arm swings - forward^ backward^ sideward 

2) Arm circles -forward^ backward 

3) Overhead reach; alternate arms 

Trunk 1) Sideward trunk bends> both sides, hold wrist 
2) Trunk twist (shoulders level, hands bh hips) 

tower Extremities 1) hpp five (5) left^ five (5) right 

2) run^ walk in place 

As soon as participants complete the last exercise for lower 

extremities, haye_ them walk in place and find their pulse rate. 

Count only for 6 seconds and multiply by 10 to get target heart 

rate. Ask part icipants if they achieved their target heart rate. 

Compare their target heart rate to their resting heart rate. 

Describe that regular aerobic exercise will serve to lower 
resting heart rate. 
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LECTURETTE 



THE EFFECT OF PARENTS ' HABITS ON THETR nHT^BREN'S HEALTH HA&ltS 



Present the fbllbwihg lecturette: 

Health habits run in families, which can be either positive or 
negative depending bh_ whether the child is raised by parents with 
healthy or unhealthy lifestyles. In the_ unheal thy cases^ parents 
will create an envirdrimerit in which children acquire bad habits. 
And, when parents are motivated to practice a healthy lifestyle, 
their children will acquire these positive habits. 

Research shows that two nprinal weight parents have a 20% chance 
of having an overweight child^ When one parent is overweight, 
the chances of having an overweight child increase to 40%. And^ 
when both parents are overweight , the chances increase to 807o 
that their child will be overweight. Overweight is primarily due 
to environment, i.e., poor eating habits, and not due to 
genetics. These habits learned early in life often endure later 
in life. The chances are twenty to one that an overweight child 
will ever be a normal weight adult. 

Childhood experiences influence a person's very identity, self- 
concept and thus the selection of health habits. Host health 
habits are already established by the age of _ three or four! By 
age five, the foundatipr. on which_future health behavior is based 
has already been established. Research indicates that children 
as young as three years of age have developed definite attitudes 
towards such topics as hygiene, nutrition, smbkihg and sleep. 

Habits maintained since childhood have been practiced, thousands 
of times by the later years. A person has eaten 30,000 meals and 
countless snacks by age 30. This is a lot of practice of good or 
bad habits that were acquired in childhood. 

So^ two important points to remember are that habits learned 
early in life persist with great endufarice, so establishing 
healthy habits in children is of the utmost importance. 
Secondly, parents play a major role in what these habits will be. 
Parents should be encouraged and supported to change their own 
unhealthy habits in order to provide a good role model and 
foundation for children's habits. The same holds true fbr_ early 
childhood education staff, who also serve as rble mbdels to 
preschoolers . 
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DISCUSSION 

Determine how many participants have children or are iri close 
contact with children through their job or family. Ask themtb 
refer to the health appraisal test (Handout #1) and identify 
unhealthy lifestyle habits which practice. Dp they see any 

of these same unhealthy habits being practiced by these children? 
Which habits? Discuss briefly with group. 



o 
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tEGTURETTE 



PRINGJPhES m BEHAVIOR 

Review the concepts of befiavior, reinforcement, positive 

reihfbrcers, and negative reinforcers on Handout #6. 



eiseussiigN' 

1. Ask participants to brainstorm examples of positive 
reinforcers. for healthy (positive) habits^ List on flip 
chart. Refer to the positive habits participants described 
in the warm-up activity (see page 5) . An example is the 
behavior of physical exercise which is positively reinforced 
by supportive _ cbmniehts from family and friends about 
improved physical appearance. 

2. Brainstdrin examples of positive reinforcers for unhealthy 
(negative) habits. Refer to the negative habits described 
in the warm-up activity (see page 5). Ah example is the 
behavior of overeating which is positively reinforced by 
food because of its pleasing taste and appearance. 

3. Discuss how society, family, cb-wbrkers and friends can 
exert influences which perpetuate unhealthy habits. An 
example is a persbn trying. tb Ibse weight who is tempted 
with food prepared "especially for him/her" by a relative, 
and coerced into thinking that s/he heeds to eat the food in 
order tb please the relative. The pbsitive reihf brcenaent 
for eating this food is the apprbval bf the relative when 
the person trying tb Ibse weight eats and praises the food. 

Materials 



Flip chart stand 
Newsprint 
Magic marker 



LECTURETTE 



BEHAVIOR CHANGE 



Present the following; refer to Handout #6 **key Steps in Changing 
Lifestyle Habits (Behavior)/' 



TOPie 

Behavior Change 



taws of Learning 



Steps in Behavior Change 
1) Increase motivation 



2) Environment 



KEY CONCEPTS 

The failures that people experience 
in attempting to bring about lasting 
change in their lifestyle are less a 
result of people * s resistance to 
change than they are the result of 
the lack of effectiveness of the 
change processes that they use. 

The laws of learning that, influence 
all habit fdnnatidh are 1) the law 
of readiness - a person must be 
physically and psycholbgically ready 
to learn; 2) the law of effect - 
people will repeat activities which 
are satisfying (reinforcing) and 
will not repeat those experiences 
which are not satisfying and 3) the 
law of frequency - repetition is 
important i i learning and in 
enforcing behaviors. 

Key steps in changing habits are: 

(See steps 1 and 2 on Handout #6.) 
identify good health habits that you 
want to begin and/or poor health 
habits that you want to stop . 

Decide which one is the most 

important and in which you believe 
you can succeed. Describe this life- 
style behavior and reasons for 
change . 

(See step 2 on Handout #6 J 

Determine how your environment will 
affect your decision to change your 
iif estyle habit . Become aware of 
the positive and negative influences 
that society, your family, friends, 
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co-wdrfcersi and other groups will 
exert on your decision and tfiis 
lifestyle habit change. _ The 
positive influences will aid you as 
you make your changes. You will want 
to try to change or to avoid the 
negative influences . Examples : 1 ; 
My family will encourage this 
lifestyle change (positive 

influence) . 2 . My eb-wbrkers will 
not support this lifestyle change 
(negative inf luerice) . 3. Sbcial 
functions will hinder this lifestyle 
change (negative influence) . 

(See step 3 bh Handout #6.) Learn 
about your new "habit" by bbtaining 
accurate^ relevant ihfbrmatibh abbut 
the habit in general. Secbhdly, 
obtain personal ihfbrmatibh abbut 
this habit through weekly recbrd- 
keeping in terms of frequehcy, 
locatiohf persdh(s) you practice 
this behavior with, mood, situatibhs 
which ^ trigger this behavibr^ 
duration of the behavior, ahd 
consequences of the behavior. 

(See step 4 oh Hahdbut #6. J 
Ident i f y specific dbjectives ahd 
target strategies that will help you 
reach your goal. Lifestyle habits 
are complex patterns df behav:'br ahd 
so the process df chahge heeds to be 
broken down into small, achievable 
steps. To achieve ah effective, 
lasting change^ a persdh heeds tb 
develop a step-by- step process . Ah 
extremely impprtaht elemeht is tb 
avoid setting _uhreal ist ic , 

unattainable gdal s , Each goal or 
step needs to be able to be achieved 
by the person ^ especially the first 
goal . The prdblem wi th mahy 
lifestyle change plans is that the 
goals are too difficulty are hot 
easily achieved, and thus the persdh 
feels a sense of failure and gives 
up the lifestyle change. Agaih^ be 

very specific in stating these 

objectives, Some helpful ways to 

change behaviors are to decrease the 
frequency of the behavior gradually 
until it diminishes: Example: the 
problem behavior is snacking on 
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inappropriate foods five times a 
da^. To change this behavior^ the 
first goal is to snack on 
inappropriate foods only four times 
a day for one week^ and then three 
times a day for one week, etc. 

5) take action Refer to Handout #6^ steps 

5-11. 



DISCUSSION 



1. What are examples of each action strategy (item #5 above) 
which participants have utilized in changing habits? Discuss 
each briefly and how they worked successfully/unsuccessfully. 
Refer to habits discussed in Warm-up Activity. (See page 5.) 
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BEHAVIOR CHANGE 



CASE STUDIES 

Divide participants into three smai| groups . Assign each group 
one of the three case studies from Handout #7. Each group should 
have a different case study. Allow the groups 10 minutes to 

brainstorm the following. Each group should elect a person to 

record information on newsprint. 

1. Identify positive, successful elements of the behavior 
change^ 

2. Identify negative, unsuccessful elements of the behavior 
change^ 

3. Suggest strategies for change specific to this behavior 
using Handout #6. 

Have each group spokesperson report on his/her case study and 

findings. After the third group has presented, discuss briefly 

with the group at large. 

Materials: Three easels 

Three newspri.nt pads 
Three magic markers 
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SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 



Topic 
iSummary 



Conclusion 



Evaluation 



Evaluation 



Key Concepts 

Review that during the session 
participants : 

• identified healthy and unhealthy 
lifestyle patterns 

• learned the elements of wellness 
both at home and in the workplace 

• practiced resting heart rate and 
target heart rate measurements 
and their role in aerobic exercise 

• identified the .principles of 
behavior reinforcement and 
mddif icatibri 

• discussed arid devised behavior 
change strategies 

Conclude by stressirig: 

Healthy arid Urihealthy habits have 
already develbpid iri most 
pres-choolers . Charigirig these 

unhealthy habits also requires 
wprking with the parerits arid early 
childhood education staff to modify 
their unhealthy habits, so as ribt_tb 
serve as pbbr role models. The 
principles of behavior change are 
the same for all health habits arid 
apply to both adults arid 
preschoolers . 

To assess achievemerit of wbrkshbp 
objectives, refer to flip chart 
outlining wbrkshop objectives . (See 
page 4.) Check with the group on 
how completely it feels these 
objectives were met. 

Participant's kriowledge of the 
behavior change process in wellriess 
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can be assessed 1)^: 1: the Behavior 

Change Case Study Activity on page 

20 (Handout #7); 2. the Behavior 
Change discussion from the Behavior 
Change Lecture on page 17; and 3 • 
the discussion and examples provided 
for categories of wellness on page 

8 from the presentation on 

Wellness . 
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HANDOUTS 



1 - Healthstyle, A Self-Test 

2 - Wellness 

3 - Health Prbmdtibh 

4 - "Does Your Office Make You Sick" 

5 - Ref reshercize 

6 - Behavior Change 

7 - Behavior Change Case Studies 
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Handout #1 




a mlf^test 



AH of us want good h^ch. But nwny dfoi^ "9?_^."?!*Ji^^ 
to be as healthy ss possible. Hcaltti experts now describe 
Ujfatyle as one of the most jniport ant l^'t ojt; aJ Icctii^ J^>^J^_- 
In faci* it is estiniatcd chat as many as seven of the ten leading 
causes of ^cath could be reduced Uirougli cdmnion-s^^ 
Changs in lifesiyJe. That's what this brief test, dcvdopod by 



the Public Health Service, is all about. Its purpose is simply to 
tcU you how wcil you are doing to stay healthy. The behaviors 
^vord in the tst are recommotded for most Americans- 
Son«e of them laay not apply to persons with certain chronic 
diseases or Handiaps. or to prcgiuuit women.. Such persons 
may require special ihstrucxidhs from cheir physiciahs. 



Cigarette StnoJctng 

If you n ever 5mb i c c . ctio- a kqrejjf 1^^^ for 
this section and go to the nexc section on 
Atcohot and Dru^^ 



1. I avoid smoking agarccccs. 

Z. i smoke only low lar and njcpcinc ciga- 
rctlcs or i smoke a pipe or cigars. 

5nnoldn(( Scorc:_ 



AUoHot and Drujy 

1. I avoid drinking alcoholic beverages or I 
drink no more than 1 or 2 drinks a day. 

2. I avoid using alcohol or other drugs 
(Specially iUegal drugs) as a way of han- 
dling scrcsslul sicuatibiis or the prbbicitis in 
my life. 

_!_am careful notjo_drink ajcohpL when 
caking certain medicines (for example, 
mcdldtic for sleeping, pain. cotds; and 
allergies), dr-whcii pregnant. 

4. j read ahd^ foUqW the label dircciibns 
when using prescribed and over<che<ouncer 
drags. 

Alcohol and Dniga Sc6re;_ 



4' 



2 1 0 



2 1 0 



4 t 0 



2 I 0 



2 1 0 



2 1 0 



L_J__nuynt3Un_a desk avoiding 
overweight and underweight. 3 

2. I do vigorous exerciso for 15-iO minuccs 
ai l»st 3 times a week (examples include 
riihhihg, swimming, brisk walking). 3 

3^_1_ do «Grcis<3_ ih«_cn^^ musdc 
(one for 15-30 minuccs at lease 3 cimcs a week 
(oomplQ indudc yoga and rntisthcnia): 2 

4. I iise part of niy leisure time parcicipac- 
ing VEL indiv idual, family^ or icam acciyicies 
that increase my level of ficncss (such as 
gardsdng. bowling, golf, and baseball). 2 

Excrdse/ntnoS Scorci 



1 0 



1 0 



1 0 



I e 



52r«=sr Coadrol 

1. i have a job or do other work that I enjoy. 2 I 0 

2. I find it easy co rdax and exprss my fed- 

ings frcdy. 2 1 0 

3. I recognize early, and jsrepare fon events 

or situations Okdy co be stressful for me. 2 I 0 

4. _l have dose friends, reiacivcs, or other? 
whom i can calk co about personal mactcrs 

and <all oh for hdp when needed. 2 I 0 

^\\ P^^^V^\^.\^%^9^P ^^i^itlQ (such as 
church_ and_ communicy organ izacionsj or 
hobbies chac I enjoy. 2 \ 0 



S(ncas Conifxil Score:_ 



Eaftng Habits 

l eac a varicty oi" foods each day, such as 
fruics and vegetables, whole grain breads 
and cereals, lean meats, dairy products, dry 
peas and beans, and nucs and seeds. 4 \ 0 

2r ' ^irnic ihe^amoun c_ p f fac_, sa c ura tctl fa t . 
and cholescerol ( cac (including fac on 
mcacs. eggs, butccr. cream, shortchihgs. 
and organ meats sudi as liver). 2 I 0 

J y?*>^ At*^ axnpunt of sale I eat_by_ cook- 
ing wich only small amouncs. not adding 
salt ac che table, and avoiding salcy snacks. 2 1 0 

4. j avoid eating too much sugar (espcdally 
frequent shacks of scicky candy or sbfc 
drinks) 2 1 d 



Eafiiig Habits Scons:. 
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Safety 

I. i wear a seac belt while riding in a car. 2 i 0 

2^ I avoid driving while under che innu^ncc 

of alcohol and other driigs. 2 1 0 

3. Lol^ craffic riilcs and che speed limit 

when driving. 2 1 0 

4. I am careful when using potentially 
harmful products or subscaiic^ (Such as 
hbiisdidld deaners, poisons, and electrical 
devices). 2 t 0 

5. 1 avoid smoking in bed. 2 1 0 



S«rcry Score:. 



What Your Scores Mean YOU 



Scoca wm^AQ 

Exo^atf acswm slidw dfii fo^ ire awa re of the laiportanee of 
Clits im to your boOclL More imporlim, yon ire pucciai your Icnowtedie 
_ to «^rfc fc^ jooby pnicaicinc jbbd h eilch habitt, Ai Idfig ^^y^ cooUniM 
jBBpdoso, tills v«a iiia«lM noc pose « scri^ 

^^Be s^dni so oampie for your famtiy and fncads to follow. SSnoe you toe 
^^^%wy 'm^l''^^ ^ the you may want to consido' 

otho* areas where your scores indicate room for unprovcnicnc 

Seora of £ to i .... _ _ _ 

Your htalth praoica iii iHis ara[ are goOd^ 6uc ihm H room for Jin« 
proyenwnL JLmIc af^.at yicjtcnis yb^ with a "Sbmctiiil«** or 
''Almost Never!* What changes cwi you maJce tqjmprpvc your score? Even 
a smalt diange can often hdp you achieve better health. 



Seo«a pi Jto 5 [ 

Your health risks are showingLWould_ you like more information 
about Che risks you arelaong and about why it is important for you to 
dwhie these b^Uviora. Pohaps you iiccd hdp in dcddtng how to success- 
fully make the chances you desire, lo either case; help is available. 

Scoca of 0 (o 2 

ObvMMisly. you wOTOboqjTicd enough about your health co cake (he 
test* btujrow auuw^ show that you may be taking serious and unnecessary 
riikst with your health. Perhaps you arejiot aware of (he risks and what to 
do about than. You can ooily get the information and hdp you need to im- 
prove, if ybii wish. The next seep is up to you. 



YOU Can Start Rigfit Now! 



la the i&i you j«sc eoiifpleted were numerous sugssdoos to hdp you reduce your risk of disease and premature deach. Here are some of (he most significanc 




A void cigaretits. Cigarette 
sstoking is the single most im- 
PPfl^nt. _^"sc d f 

iibicss and early death. It is 
ajxraally risky foi^ pregnant 
women and their anbom babies. Persons 
^J*P 5to& srobSang rri^^^ get- 
ting heart disease and cancer. So if you're a 

that next cigarette. If you choose to con* 
dnue gnokiiig, ^TL^^^^^S ^iL44^^ 
of cigarettes you smoke and switching to a 
low tar and nicbtihe brand. 



FbUqw sensibU drinking 
habits. Alcohol prodaces 
^4niB^ in mood and behavior. 
Most people who drink are 
*^l^_^P cpnjrql their intake of 
alcohot and__co avoid andesired^ and oftsi 

aicohoi can lead to cirrhosis of the liven a 
leading jMtiisc 9^ _ Also statistics 
dearly show that mtxing drinicing and driv* 
ing is^ftcn the aiise of fatal or crippling 
accidents. So if you drink, do it >yisdy and 
in moderation. Use care in taking drugs. 
Today's greater use of drugs— both legal 
J'/_9'^i'_ ??lost^^ribiis 
health risks. Even some drugs ^^rcscribed by 
your doctor oui be dangdrqiis jf jakeh whoi 
drinking alcohot or before driving. Exces- 
sive or continued iise of tranquilizers (or 





piUs'*) cad catix phyaod a^^ 
problcnc Using or expenmenticig with illi- 
cit drii _such as^ jnaii juaha« hcrqin, co^ 
dine, and PCP may lead to a number of 
damaging effects or even death. 



Eat sensibfy. Overweight indi- 
viduals are at groaa- risk for 
diab^^ gaii bladda- disease, 
axid high blood prcsstire. So It 
maks good sctue to maintain 
propo' wdght. Bat good ^ting habits also 
mean holding down the amount of fat 
(spedally saturated fat), chotets'ol, sagar 
and salt in your dwt. If you tnust snack, try 
nibbling on fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Ybu'U fed better^-^d look better, tod. 



Exercise regulariy. Almost 
everyone can bencGt from 
cxcrcise^arid there's some 
form of exercise almost 
cy^rT/qticj^an have 
any doubt, check first with yoar doctor) 
Usually, as little as I5-_30 minutes at 
vigorous exercise three tim« a week will 

^Ti^lpyqM^ 5*y'^_*_*}*=?^^i<^ 

excess wdght^^toneup sa^ng mosclG, and 
s|ccp better. Think hq w much di ffcrence ail 
these, improvements could make in the way 
you fed! 





L^vTff rd Adn^i!e ^i^esh.Stress^is 
a. normal part of living; every- 
one faces it to some degree. 
The causes of stress can be 
good or bad, desirable or unde- 
sirable (such as a promotion on the job or 
_Lo§^ of a iPOus^L PlPJ^r'y ^atidlcci . 
stress need not be a problem. But unhealthy 
responses to stress— such as driving too Jast 
or erradcalty, drinking too much, or pro- 

Jo"8^ll_^8^ pMiy^f^^?'l'i/^^H^^_^ ^^^^ 
of physical and mental problems. Even ori 2 
y^_t^*:isy day, Jind a few minutes to slow 
dov^ and relax. Talking over a probicm 
with someone^ y^^ often help you 

find a satisfactory soludon. Learn to_ disci n* 
guish between thijl^ th^ s^e "wqr^ fighting 
about'* and things that are less important. 



Se safety conscious. Thihic 
**safcty first" at hornc, a; 
\ work, at school, at play, arid 
on the Highway. Buckle $ea: 

belts and obey traffic rtiies^ 

fCccp poisons and weapons out of the rcacri 
of chlidreri. aind keep emergency numbers 
by your teiephone. When the unc.xpcc:ec: 
happens, you'ii be prepared. 




Where Do You Go From Here: 

^tartjiy uking yours^ fnnk questions: 

Am / req/fy doing alt / can to be as Jttaiihy as 
poaibie? What r?eps can 1 take to /hrf better? 
Ant i y'^ifi'^gfo begin now? If you scored low in 
OPe or mqiT lecf/q/tf of ihc test, dedde_ what 
^aafo ypu want to make for improvement. You 
ought pick that aspect of your tif^yle 'mhm you 
(<d you Jiave the best chahds for sticoss and 

■le that one lirst. Once you have improved 
}^Otc^^e^j^qpnJio 
you alrodyjiaye tried co chsige your h^th 
ti^8 (to stop smokitig or exerdse regularly, lor 
c»un^3oii't be discburafed if you haven't yet 
moeedcd. The dijficultyjrou_have encount^ed 
my be .diie .to injtua^ you've never really 
Ihooghc about-S'SUch as advmisihf— ^ to I lack 
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of support and encouragement. Understanding 
th^ -iiffluencs is ait important step coward 
changing che way they affect yoti. 
J^^or^_3 Htip^ _c_o po^nai 

actions you can take on your own. there are.com- 
muafcy programs and^oups (such as the YMCA 
or the IboU diapto' of the.Aniencan Heart Asso- 
datibnl chat can assist you and your family to 
mak_e_che_c±iangaypu_w^^^ make. If you want 
CO know more about chese^groups or about halth 
r^s. eoii«t your loai h^lch departmehc or 
the Natibcuil H<Bilch^ Inlbrmacibn Oeartnghquse^ 
T^^'i_f JPlJW.an do heaichy or to 

imjproye your healch— and chereare orfanioiiofS 
chat can hdp you: Stan r new HEALTHSTYLE 
ibday! 
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For assistance in Ibcacthg specific ihTbrmanbh 
P?" . dcher heaich topics: wHcc lo t nc 
Nacional Heaich Informacion Clearinghouse. 



Nactonal Heaich Informaiibn Cl<»nnghbuse 
P.O. Box 1133 
Washington. O.C. 20013 



Handout #2 



WELLNESS 

Wellness is i way of life--a lifestyle you design to achieve your 
highest potential for well-being. Your lifestyle consists of the 
actions you are able to control , such as how you exercise. The 
traditional view of health and medicinr* is to be free from 
disease, but wellness is much more than just being healthy 
(wellness vs^ illness) . there are three steps iii the cbritihubus 
process of achieving wellness--awareness education and growth. 
Each individual has the responsibility to become aware of and 
evaluate what is or is not positive in his/her lifestyle. Through 
formal or informal education^ the individual can explore avenues 
for change^ Personal growth results when those options-- 
successful or unsuccessf ul--are used for the learning process. 



PREHAtUKE dlwbfiity tl^nt 

OEAfH — - ^Ymjit<H»i 



7^ I I I 



-WflV HtfrltlNE- 



«JucJtion 



growth ^ 

n 



MICH 

WELL HESS 



JJeufrjL p6lat-~ 
no discernible I t lh«ti 
__ __ __ _ or M«l|natt 

UfitI ^^l^^^ ;ny point on the ncule.uUh the poiil or i.olnln.: a ooroon 
to loove as far to tho rlRht as possible. (Travlo. 197?) 



According to Donald Ardell, a well-known expert in wellness, 
wellness may be divided into five dimensions--fitness, stress 
management, nutritional awareness, environmental sensitivity arid 
self -responsibility. 

I . Fitness 

IT Aerobic exercise, i.e^, continuous exercise at target 
heart rate for twenty minutes at least three times 
weekly 

2. Huscle tone, flexibility,^ strength and endurance 

3. Cardiac arid respiratory fitness 

4. Warm-up arid cbbl-dbwri exercises for five to ten minutes 
before. arid. after exercise, respectively 

5. Ideal level of body fat (i.e., 25% for women and 15% 
for meri) . 

6. Restirig heart rate is less than 60 
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ii. Stress Manage meivt: 

IT. Positive mental health (ex. positive attitude about 
life) 

2. Identify and control stressors through correct diet^ 
exercise, progressive relaxation ^ biofeedback, mental 
imagery, meditation^ massage^ autogenics (i.e., 
relaxation, warming thoughts) ^ improved cbmmuhicatibh ,^ 
spirituality, and elimination of self-induced 
physiological stress (ex. smoking and caf f eihe3 . 

3. Participate in a Job or other activities which are 
enjoyable and rewarding. 

4. Have a supportive network of friends and/br_ family . 

5. Maintain an appropriate level of responsibility at home 
and at work 

6. Express feelings , effective coramunica tiori 

7. Participate in recreational activities which are 
pleasant and relaxing. 

8. Relaxation without dependence on alcohol or drugs 

III. Nutrition 

Tl Maintain ideal body weight and percentage of body fat. 

2. Moderate intake of overall fats, saturated _ fat, 
cholesterol , sodium, sugar, alcohol ^ processed foods, 
fast foods^ and caffeine. 

3. Weil-balanced diet from the basic food grbupis 

(including water) 

4. 50-60 percent of caloriv^s are obtained from complex 
carbohydrates (i.e.^ whole grains, legumes ,^ nuts^ 
seeds, fruit, vegetables), 157o from protein, arid 25-35% 
from fat (primarily polyunsaturated). 

5. Appropriate intake (not excessive or iriadequate) of 
vitamins and minerals 

Ti Practice safety habits while driving or traveling iri a 

car (ex. wear seat belts, avoid high speeds or use of 

alcohol and/or drugs). 

2. Avoid smoking cigarettes or exposure to smoke from 
others. 

3. Avoid recreational abuse of drugs and alcohol. 

4. Safe and healthy occupational practices 

5. Avoid environmental pollutants (ex: car exhaust, 
industrial pollution^ water pollution). 

6. Appropriate and careful use and awareness of 
prescription and over-the-counter drugs 

7. Maintain a safe home environment. 



V. Self-k 



on 



Ti An awareness of your lifestyle and the effects 

phy teal and mental health 

2. Make personal choices and take action to practice a 
healthy ^lifestyle . 

3. Appropriate utilization of health professionals (ex. 
regular medical checkups) 
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Handout 13 



HEAtTH PROMOTION 



TARGET GROUPS 



LIFESTYLE PROBLEM 
IDENTIFICATION 



SESSION 



REFERRAL ACTION 



FOLLOW-UP 



Community 
tioris 





Health Risk 
Appraisal 
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A(Er|cJ 



Risky 
Lifestvie 



_ Abriormal Tests, 



'Good Health Program" by Skbkie Valley Hospital. 



i 





4 



Health Promoting 
Activities; 

Stress Maiiagemen 

Nutrition 

Exercise 

Weight Control 

Smoking Cessation 

Low Back Care 

High Blood 
Pressure 
Risk Reduction 

Cancer Risk 
Reduction 

Substance Abuse 
Control 



See 

Health Care Provider 



Periodic Repeat 
of 

Lifestyle Problem 
identification 
and 

Health Promoting 
Activities 
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Haiidbiit 14 



Doesfefc 

Here's iqoiclc way to fiiidtiut how 
M Miioyr Mow workers feel 
abt yjOQr grpbtion's m^i-p]) 
health. The questionnaire can be an* 
swertdh]f.anyGne'froin a receptionist 
teaCKJou doo'tJiave to work for 
a big coiporation to ase the test; 
*MJ_three-j»rson work area can 
slir jjp health concerns, 
The 5iieslonnaire_inclu(les. state- 

■ uients relating to eight areas of 
1*^ W_wl(;_s!Ppldn|, office de- 
sign, nutrition, stress, interisersonai 
?!)M«ntj_exercise, drug anda!- 
ohoi use and overall wellness. ^• 
^I^JtajMent, mark how close- 
Ijf it describes your organization, us- 

ingajcaleotOtqS: 

J-Doesn't sound fe my com- 
pany_atall,ornotap])licable, 

g 1-Soiuids somewhat le my 

2 coiiipy. 

^ J-Soids a great deal like my 
S coffl^y. 

3-Sounds, exactly le my com- 

_B(t, circle the, number of any 
stateniBit p're particularly cbii- 
cen)ed about 





( 

^ i 
















s 









J. Work areas iire.orappliiii;; 
J. The building is dlHy (e.g., 
bathrooms are misanitary); 

Chairs are unconifortnble. 
.5: The office is noisy, 
.6, Work areas arc poorly lit, 



I. Smbkers light up in the office 



2. There are cigarette machines 

on premises. .. . 

3. "No OToking sip are_rare. 

^(.Public spaces (such_as the caf- 
eteria) are bfleii filled with 
smoke.. 

5. Office Jrrangements_ (i.e., 

placement of desks, who shares 
offices) don't take nonsmokers 
into.account;. . •. . . 

6. It's considered bad form to 

ask people not to smoke; 

7. The company doesn't encour- 
age smokers to quit. 

««.8. Seating arrangements at 
meetings are made without re- 
'gard to nonsmokers, 

_Tol8l 





Interpersonal Eiiviroiiieiit' 

—.1, Employes hardly ever social 
i^fiMether.outsideworl.f . 

—2;;Family members are ( 
ffonisjxcial office octiasions, 

—3. People's special 
(M'/sciilplyrejiarathonriin' 
iiingjgoonrecognijed. 



__6, Alternatives siidi iislKrbtc.i 
and juice are hni aviiilable fnr 
coffee breaks, 

LJlie kitchen or cafeteria 

stocks mainly rich and fattening 



— 8,.Snacking is a mifjor nieiifis of 

relaxing. 
—Total 



10 
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l;.Officenee(ls„^jter ventila- 
tion (air conditioning and heat- 
ing are in?dequate), 



.7, Office spaces are either 
cramped or isbtt 
J. Building is poorly maintained 
(e.g., elevators break down). 
.Total 



J, People lend to overeat or 
show little concern for nutrition, 
_2, There's not enougli time for a 
relaxed Junch. . .. 
_3, Breakfast and dinner are of- 
ten interrupted by work. 
J. Charginj hwvy gourmet 
meals to the company is an iin- 
pbrtantstatussymtol, 
;5, Only fattening foods such as 
pastries are seirved at confer- 
ences and parties. 



«^1, Work problems usually reach 
a crisis before they're dealt 
with, 

2, The work atiiibsphere is in- 
tensely competitive, . 

3. Deadline pressures iire fre- 
quent. .■ 

'i: There's no tiitie to take care 

of personal emergencies, . 

5. People aren't given clear 

feedback on their job perform- 
ance. 

6, Work, tasks and goals are 

poorly defined, 

7. People don'i take pride in 

their work, 

8. People feel they're in dead- 
end iobs. 

__Tolol 




J, Efforts to change heai-re'. 
lated behavior (smoking. Type" 
A) are not supported by. cb' 

wor-kers. 

J, The company doesn't en- 
courage advanced training of 
educational opportunities, , 

.6: People, are not informed 
when their behavior seems 
selffdestructive; . . . . 

-7. Behavior ihatjsirrilatinf to 
others is tolerated; 

J.\.Social activities are__seire: 

.gated based on sex, age. race 
or religion. 

;Total 



(c) 1985, Washingtoii Post Writers Group, reprinted with 

1 
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£xercise 



.[.^l* ^<^fe^'dOT't pla^x much vaP 

lie on physical fitn^s: 

Tl^re is no wbff:<Mit area 

or gym on-site or nearby. 
— ?*_T^''c's no place to walk or 

stretch. 

S^rts teams don't esdst or, 

if they do^ are open oniy to cer- 
tain people. 

5: Taking tiiti;* oot to exercise 
is frowned upon. 
6: Fitness provisions (stretch- 
ing time, showers) are iiot 
nisde at nicctings arid confer- 
ences. 

7. It's hard to find coworkers 

to exercise with. 
8. Social outings dbri't incliide 

outdoor activities. 




Drug and Alcdhdl Use 

^^I: People get high on alcohol 

or drugs while at work. 

2. Martinis and other drinks 

arc a regular part of lunches. 
^_3: Coworkers drink together 

after work. . 
^ - ^^°P|^ ; ^3ke sleeping pills 

arid tranquilizers. 
5: Use of cocaine, manjuari 

and other drugs is "in,** 
^r""^ is the norm at 

cbrripany functions. 
_ 7: tiquor is served without 

food at social occasions. 
^^8: Drinks are offered wuhout 
an alcohbl-free alternative. 

Sverall Weliness and 
Health Benefits 



1. insurance covemge is liiad- 

cquate. 

2- fcess traditional taeatment 
methods (riutritionar consulta- 
tion, biofeedback) are riot cov- 
ered by the health plan. * 
^^^3. The company^ d<^sn't^ss 
aJpng general Health infcrma- 
t»n to employed aiid their fam- 

The company doesn't offer 
Cor_-f^ . probiems 
fikeiugh blood presorei 



-r^A .Xli?. company dbesri't en- 
courage or pay for anntial 

physicals. 

The. company doesn't offer 
Hl^n^ ^l^^ses, weight^<oritr^^^ 
groups or other prevention 
programs. 

-7. If such programs, do -exist, 
they are riot open to fa riiilies. 

-8. Health insurance doesn't 
pay for preveritfori programs. 

^total 



Scoring 



To find your organization's score 
i" .^^^AlXea, add up the riurribers of 
your answers. Here'^s a key to help 
interpret ybiir scores: 

Q - 7 — My organization needs 
virtually no iriiprbveriierits iri this 
area, 

A" _*?"~_^yL^?g«lhi^J^^ needs 
to make some improvements in this 
: area. 

16 - 24 — This is a major problem 
area in riiy orgariizatibri. 

Once your coworkers have ako 
'il'^^M py!^ l^i^.i^^Jjohriaire, average 
:everyone's total scores for each sec- 

questionnairesr-for smoking, nutri- 
!^A°"vJy^-:~*3rid by the 

number of questionnaires you get 
back. 

'By looking at the results you'll be 
?^^'^J^9 _^P^Jt jyiil'^fem areas quickly. 
Analyze the responses to see which 
^^'^^j?*?J?^ ^rid whrdi categbries got 
. the highest scores or were most bf- 
cxamp average 
score of 20 for smoking shows it's a 
jna^5r problerii area for ybur organ- 
ization. 

_,%^u^__t]|e comple^^ question- 
naires for circled statements — even 
i"jMsc_health areas that don't get 
a high overall score. You may find, 
t^r y^starice, that although people 
are pleased by the office design iri 
gJ^Mt^lJusl about everyone thinks 
the chairs are uncomfortable. 

„^ijji"t o^i^^^l^^^ questionnaire can 
make you aware of problems yoli 
^^^" L'l^^liMd were bothering you. 
You may be able to make some 
?!?"fi€S ori _ybur own or with co- 
workers. The qu^tionnatre arsd ari 
a siartirig point for a cbm- 
panywide discussion of health cbri- 
cerris. 

If you woric for a large coitipariy, 
™y writ to report your survey 
results in the company rtiagazirie or 
Ofwsletter. Then concerned employ- 
es coo!^ form a coiiiiiuttee to make 
changes. And don't forget to present 
your siffvey renilts to managers. 
They may hot know how concerned 
people are. ^ice they . rcaSxe the 
in iiibrafe and po^nnaoce of 
ignpnn^ tmheaithy practices^ they 
may welcom^^^orhe changes. i 
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Hahdbut #5 



"REFRESHERCIZE" 



Resting Heart Rate 

Resting heart rate or how fast the heart beats when at rest is 
an indication of how hard the heart has to work simply to 
maintain basic body fuhctidhs. This, in turh,_ is a useful 
indicator of the fitness of the hearty lungs, blood and blood 
vessels. Resting heart rate should be taken after sitting or 
lying in a relaxed state for five minutes ^ or ideally upon 
awakening arid before arising dUt of bed first thing in the 
morning . 

Regular exercise will usually lower resting heart rate as 
conditioning and fitness improve. It's a good idea to take 
resting heart rate before beginning an exercise program, and then 
take it periodically (ex. once a month) to assess changes due to 
exercise. 

To take resting heart ratei find ydUr pUlse and cdUnt each beat 
for fifteen secdnds. Multiply this number of beats by four. To 
find your pulscj place the secdrld and third fingers along the 
thumb side of the dppdsite wrist dr aldng the carotid artery on 
the bony cartilage on the neck (just td the right dr left of the 
Adam's apple). Dd iidt Use ydUr thumb, as the thumb also has a 
pulse. 

*Scdre resting heart rate by the fdlldwirig; 

Less than 60 Exceptidrial Wellness 

68-60 Above Average Wellness 

76-69 Average Wellness 

84-77 Less Than Average Wellness 

Above 85 Ldw Level Wellness 



Target Heart Rate 

After warming up, you should raise your heart rate td a certain 
point while exercising and maintain this heart rate for 20-30 
minutes at least three times a week. This is called the target 
heart rate and helps condition the heart and lungs. 

Your target heart rate depends on your age and ydUr maximum heart 
rate^ Your target' heart rate is 60-75 percent df ydUr maximum 
heart rate. After six months or more of regular exercise, ydu 
can exercise at up to 85 percent of your maximum heart rate if 
you wish. However, you do not have to exercise that hard td stay 



in good ebhditibn. Exercising atmbre tfian 85 percent of your 
maximum heart rate is nbt beneficial. Tb calculate target heart 
rate use the fbllbwing fbrmula: 



When you f eel _ eomfbrfeable exercising at this level, ybu- can 
multiply the figure in parenthesis by 8B7o and then by 85% as 
cbhditibhihg improves • 

Target heart rate should be taken every five minutes br sb during 
the active aerobic. pbrtibh of the exercise sessibh (i.e., after 
warm-up, before cbbl-dbwh). Immediately after stbpping exercise, 
find your pulse and walk. slowly while cbuhtihg the baats. Db not 
stop moving, as this slbws the heart down very quickly. Cbunt 
your pulse for six seconds and multiply by ten. 

If this figure is lower. than your target heart rate, ybu need tb 
increase your pace.. If this figure is higher than your target 
heart rate, ybu heed to slbw dbwh your pace. 



^Thomas IT. Murphy and b i an Murph y , The Wellness for Life 
War kbook . (San Diego, CA: Fitness TuBl icat idris) . Tt54. 



For women 
Fbr men 



(226 minus ybur age) x 25% 
(220 minus your age) x 7576 
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Handout #(5 



BEHAVIOR GHANGE 



Behavior 



Reinforcement 



A response which is repeatedly reinforced in 
the presence of a particular si tuation is 
likely to be repeated in that situation. 



Behavior (response) is reinforced by 
positive and negative reinfdrcers. 



both 



Stimulus 



T 



Response (behavior) 



Positive or Negative Reihfbreers 



Positive Reinfdrcers 

1. food and other consumables 

2. social - example: praise, attehtibn^ physical contact 
(touchy pat)i facial expressions (smile, nod) 

3. high probability behavior - preferred activities 
(example: time off from wbrkis a preferred activity 
and reinforces low absenteeism for that person, this is 
a high probability behavior technique that management 
may want to increase) 

4. informative feedback about performance 

5. tokens - example: stars 

Example: Child gets an A on test, parent smiles with approval 
(positive reinforcer)^ so child cbhtihues tb get A's oh test 
(behavior continues). 

Negative Reinforcers 



Aversive stimuli 

Ex. Putting a coat on (behavior) rembves the aversive state 
of being cold (negative reihfbrcer), sb the behavior of 
wearing a coat is increased. 

S^ps in Changing Lifestyle Habits (Behavibr) 

1. Identify good health habits that ybu want to begin 
and/or poor health habits that ybu want to stop. 
Decide which one is the indst impbrtaht and which one 
you believe you can succeed with. 
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2i ^nc^ease mbtivatibn 

In order to cfiange a befiavior, it is necessary to^feel 
committed to valuing tfiat cfiange; Write down or 
discuss witfi friends and family reasons for change; 
Milestones in life (birtfidays, new job) can be 
powerful motivators . 

3. Keep records 

Maintain a cbmprefiensive record or diary of the 

behavior for one to two weeks before trying to change. 
Information to record about the befiavior is frequency 
of the behavior, time, duration, mood, location, 
person (s) you practrce this befiavior with, and 
quantity. Example: in assessing eating befiavior^^ use 
the following categbries--t ime ,^ ambunt of fbbd, type bf 
food, meal, shack, mbbd , Ibcatibh, trigger, 
consequence, and other persbhs present. 

Identify events which precede the behavior ("triggers") 
and events which bccur fbllbwihg the behavibr 
("consequences") . Example : watching a commercial 
about food on TV is a trigger tb eat fobd 
(cbhsequehce) . 

4. Set specific objectives _ 

Instead of general _ goals ("I want tb exercise mbre 
of ten") ,^ state specific objectives in terms that cahbe 
measured or observed. These alisb should be small^ 
realistic, achievable objectives. Example: I will 
walk for one hour three times a week for one mbhth. 

5. Avoid or cbhtrbl the triggeris which promote this 
behavior. 

Example: If seeing other people smbke prompts 
(trlggeris) you tb ismbke, avoid situatibhis where ybu 
will be expbsed to smokers. Take a walk outside during 
lunch time instead bf staying in a smbke-filled break 
r bom . 

6. Substitute a behavibr which cbmpetes with the behavibr 
ybu are trying tb change^ Example: Instead of 
snack ihg _while watching TV, knit or crbcbet while 
watching TV as this behavior cbmpetes with arid preverits 
eatirig . 

7. Identify all bf the steps iri the behavibr (behavior 
chain) arid break the chairi early iri the sequerice. Use 
the diagram which follows as ari example. 
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Sit in feel 
favorite^ _ ^ 
chair sleepy 



eat 
a 

piece 

of 
pie 

4^ 

feel 
guilty 



feel 

Argue with-^ angry 
spouse 



cut a 

piece 4- 
of 
pie 



Eat another 
piece of pie 



remove 
- bie ^ 



Db_ 

relaxation 
exercise 

^ get _ 

^ > but of 

chain 



open 
refrigerator 

close 
refrigerator 



walk to 
bedrddm 

go to 
sleep 



walk 
to 
kitchen 



^ go 
outside 
and take 
a walk 



8. Reward new behavior promptly and regularly. 

9. Plan small steps iti the change. Example: Begiti an 
exercise program by doing 10 minutes of isometrics at 
home three times a week and slowly work Up to an hour- 
long aerobic dance class two-three times a week at a 
cormnunity center. 

id. Use mental imagery and practice how you will cope with 
difficult situations differently before they happen. 
Example: Rehearse in your mind how you will refuse 
dessert • 

11. Get support from friends, family, co-workers > or 
support groups. 
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Handout #7 



BEHAVIOR CHANGE CASE STUDIES 



Identify positive, successful elements of the behavior 
change . 

Identify negative, unsuccessful aspects of the behavior 
change . 

Suggest strategies for change specific to this behavior using 
Handout #6. 

Why is Bill Poorly Nourished: 

Bill is in his early forties and moderately successful. 
He's been with the same company for fifteen years now and 
worked his way up to a mid-level managerial position^ He 
has a wife, two teenage children , two cars, and a suburban 
house (complete with mortgage). 

In high school and college Bill was involved in sports and 
activities, and without paying any attention to it^ he 
always felt energetic and healthy^ Over the succeeding 
years, though, so slowly that at first fie didn^t even 
notice it happening, he began to feel tired and caught a 
worse cold each year. Now, today he has faced up to the 
fact that he has poor eating habits and is not getting 
much nutritional value from his food. He is now 
determined to do something about it. He knows that he has 
a_ lot of poor eating habits and he is going to change all 
of them begihhihg tomorrow so that he can feel better. 

He planned to start at breakfast by having orange juice 
ariduributteted whole wheat toast instead of the sweet 
muffins his wife just baked^ But they were already 
toasted ahd_ she cbmplaihed about the waste if he didn't 
eat them. So to avoid ah argument, he ate them, and of 
course he couldn't do that without adding a generous 
amount of jelly and butter. He couldhave made up for 
that by skipping the danish with his coffee at break time, 
but whoever went but for the jpastries that morning had 
automatically gotten one for him, too. 

Lunch was hbbetter. Bill and fbur bthers had developed 
the habit bfgbing tb the fast food restaurant around the 
cbrher fbr lunch, and he couldn't avbid gbihg withbut 
hurting their feelings. There was hbthihg bh the menu 
that wasn't overcooked or fried in fat, sb he just settled 
for riot drderirig frerich fries. 



He'd expected the _ aftetribbri to be easy tb get thrbugh 
withbut eatirig_ "junk fbod^" but since brie bf _ the 
secretaries was leavirig, there was a little party with a 
cake with Ibts bf sweet icing. It wbuldhave beeri rude tb 
skip the party arid brice there, he cbuld find rib way tb 
refuse the piece bf cake that was pressed bri him. 

Supper brbught bri ari argument with his wife over the fact 
that she had prepared TV diririers. _ Bill had asked her at 
breakfast tb cbbk leari meat arid a large_ salads but she 
said she had to rush but that night. They always had TV 
diririers bri Tuesday nights^ they were cheap arid quick, she 
cbuldri't prepare differerit meals fbr ev^erybrie iri the 
family, arid sb bri. 

Bill erided up getting so uptight about the whole day that 
he poured a drink and plopped down in frbrit of the 
television and sulked in his chair all night. While he 
sulked, he had two more dririks arid a bowl of potato chips. 

Later in the evening, though, his wife felt sorry about 
haying lost her temper at the dinner table, so she brought 
Bill a large dish of ice cream with pleiity of chocolate 
sauce on it. After that. Bill felt much better about 
everything and although he hadn't improved his diet today^ 
he resolved to do better tomorrow. 



II. WHY IS BRIAN FEELING SO TENSE? 

Brian is 30 years old and basically happy. He has a 
challenging job with a legal aid agency and felt he was 
doing well against its pressures. He never quest ioried the 
schedules^ deadlines^ arid overload bf responsibilities 
until he learned that an ulcer was angrily burning his 
stomach . 

Brian's wife^ Kathy, can cook and sew« garden and can 
foods j make their home attractive, and entertain well. 
She holds dowti a teaching job even while maintaining a 
heavy piano practicing and teaching schedule. They have a 
lot of friends. It seemed to be a good and productive 
life. The days literally flew by, but Brian wondered if 
there was something he was missing. 

Kathy was interested in losing weight and stopping 

smoking. She told Brian about some self -help programs^^ 

and she brought some information home. He decided to try 
one on his own; 

Brian set a preliminary goal for himself: "Find ways to 
feel relaxed and peaceful ^'' It seemed like a vague, 
overall goal , but it was a starting place. He wrote out a 
picture of the future. In it he was relaxed and happy 
with his wife^ job^ and life every moment of the day; 
There was no fear, anxiety, and no pressure. 
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Brian came down from "cloud nine" and back to reality. 
There was quite a gap--he saw himself loaded with 
responsibility, guilty for not doing enough, burdened with 
a sense of time rushing away from him, pushing him toward 
old age without a minute to appreciate the beauty of his 
life. He started to change the stress in his life with a 
lot of misgivings about it and himself. 

Brian found that there were many pressures put on people 
in the lifestyle he was part of. His groups never talked 

about things like this. In fact, the thought of 

daydreaming or relaxing seemed wrong. Most of his friends 
proudly considered themselves "doers . "If they weren^t 
busy with work, they were busy with play. The thought of 
doing absolutely nothing was too frightening to even 
consider. 

Brian then gathered some facts about himself and about 

different relaxation programs. He reviewed information 
about biof esedback , exercise, and personal growth programs 
to find the method with which he felt most comfortable. 
As he learned to relax and reevaluate his priorities^ 

Brian began to feel his stomach unknot and his tenseness 

slowly drain away. He set up a relaxation schedule in 

which he rewarded himself at the end of each w^ 

asked him to teach her what he was learning and together 

they held to a new relaxing practice and a slower 

lifestyle. 

WHY IS MARY NOT FIT? 

At 45, Mary was overweight and woefully but of shape. She 
could remember when she was a teenager- -young, fit, and 
active. She'd felt good then, kept her weight down, slept 
weli^ and had been better off all around. Well, maybe she 
couldn't change her age^ but she could make herself fit 
again^ There would be no mere huffing and puffing over a 
flight of stairs, or wheezing^ coughing, and back pains 
over moving furniture or shoveling a little show. Mary 

would do something about it, starting first thing 

tomorrow. 

Mary got up an hour earlier than usual the next day so she 
could get some Jogging in before breakfast. She drove 
directly to the high school since the school track seemed 
the logical place to run. Unfortunately ,^ Mary hadn't 
considered the fact that the athletic field was enclosed 
by a high chain link fence and that the gates might be 
locked^ which they were. She decided tbgb back home and 
jog around the blbck. The cement sidewalk wbuldn't bes as 
soft and springy as the regular track, but she had her bid 
tennis shoes bn and figured it wbuldn't be tbb bad. 

Mary decided she'd circle the block about. ten times to 
start with--that didn't seem like a lot when you 



considered how she used to ruhi _ After the first tine 
around though , Mary was virtually staggering, and she 
cduldn'teveh. complete the second lap without slowing to a 
walk. She walked one more time around the Block, tried to 
break into a run again and gave it up. It was getting 
lighter now and she'd noticed the paperboy and two 
neighbors who looked at her strangely. Embarrassed and 
exhausted^ she limped back into the house. 

Mary had decided to skip lunch. and take a long walk 
instead, But^ Bill^ Sue^ arid CarJLa came by her office to 
go to lunch together as usual^ When she told them she 
planned to take a walk iristead of going right to the 
restaurant i they acted as though she were crazy. They 
told her she wasn't in ariy worse shape. than anyone else, 
she should act her age ^ arid besides, lunch wouldn't hurt 
anything. In the end, Mary gave iri, her legs felt a 
little stilf anyway from the mdrriirig ruri. 

After dinner Mary announced she was gbirig to the local 
store several blocks away to get the evening paper, 
intending to walk there arid back. But sirice she was going 
anyway, her husband asked her to pick up a few things 
there and drop their daughter off at her Girl Scout 
meeting, so Mary ended up takirig the car. 

When she arrived back at the house, Mary went down to the 
basement to look for her sdri's set of weights. Now that 
tha boy was off at college^ they were put away. But she 
finally found them, The ba^ had beeri set for 20 pounds, 
which didn't seem like too much. 

The next day Mary's doctor told her that the strained back 
muscles would clear up ii about a week, .just about the 
same length of time her bruised shiris would take where the 
weights had hit her when they dropped. 
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